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LITERATURE. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 
BURMEISTER’S HISTORY OF CREATION.* 
{ FIRST PAPER.] 


THE nt work is one of the latest at- 
tempts which have been made to throw light 
upon this magnificent subject. The author 
follows in the wake of that Corypheus of 
this department of modern literature, Hum- 
boldt, in giving us a history of Creation, not 
in its cosmic grandeur, but in a representa- 
tion of our whole tellurie development. No 
small amount of labor has been expended 
upon the work, as it evinces within its 600 

that elaborateness and diligent research 
which particularly distinguish the German 
savans. The scene our author surveys has 
been well studied in all its fronts; from the 
first rising of the curtain upto that denoue- 
ment which lays open to our vision the origin 
of contemporary things. He leads us back 
into a remote antiquity, and arriving there, 
we see beyond a still further antiquity, and 
arriving there, the imagination is left to 
rest upon endless time and space. When 
the infantine man is first led out into the 
groves of nature, and is told that all verdure 
is east upon the ground as he sees it, by the 
hand of God, he receives the early lesson 
with an implicit faith, and treasures up the 
unconditional truth, without examining into 
its meaning. 

As the years of earthly wisdom and ex- 
panding intelleet roll on, and the logical 
powers expand themselves, he begins to dis- 
cover that nothing rises by an instantaneous 
creation into all the fulness of form ; and 
that the agency of God is alone manifest in 
the progress, design, and sustaining of the 
whole scheme and harmony of Creation. In 
arriving at this latter inference, however, a 
mature stage of mind must be awaited ; 
where the deductions of all material contem- 
plations lead to the happy result of attributing 
an undeveloping spirituality to the manifes- 
tations of all created and visible forms. 
Owing to the voluminous nature of the sub- 
ject, and the definite details even to profusion 
bestowed upon it by our author, we could 
not undertake to enter into a connected outline 
of the work, but we will call the attention of 
the reader to what we deem some of the 
most interesting and striking views laid down. 
Burmeister opens the subject with a glance 
at the two theories which have engaged the 
attention and decided the opinions of geo- 
gnosists upon the primeval formation and ele- 
mentary structure of the earth—Neptunism 
and Vuleanism. Without admitting all that 
the former lays claims to, he concedes to it a 
large share of influence in forming the whole 
upper stratification of the earth’s crust: but 
it is to Vuleanism he ascribes, and we think 
justly, all the important revolutions going on 
beneath this stratification. “We must place 
be Vuleanie theory in the foreground and only 
. the Neptunie oceupy a subordinate position. 
Ve need not attempt to set aside the opinion 
that water has had a formative power over 
the earth’s surface ; we would rather u 
that the vapid element has done more to form 
= shape its exterior than the fiery element. 

et we shall diseover that the’ Neptunic 





* Geshichte der Eine Darstellung des 
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have always been preceded by Vuleanic 
causes, and thus we are compel to ascribe 
to Vulcanism the origin of all revolutions 
and changes within our earth.” Through 
the co-operation of those two elements, and 
from the investigations upon the materials 
composing the earth’s surface, we arrive at 
the following conclusive results :— 

Ist. That the Globe, in its outer solid 
surface, consists of a two-fold material. Of 
this one part is stratified, the layers following 
each other in regular succession, and contain- | 
ing petrifactions, being the sediment of | 
water. The other part is crystallized, not | 
lying in layers and without petrifactions, and 
was originally in a hot fluid state. | 

2d. All formations of the latter kind were 
thrown up from below, and lay originally in 
a fluid mass, which cooled off subsequently | 
beneath the stratifications. 

3d. Beneath these formations masses of | 
fluid matter are now found of similar con- | 
sistence. 

4th. The earth’s nucleus and all within | 
her depths is metallic, and probably strongly | 
impregnated with iron. 

5th. These metallic components appear to 
be in a fluid, and in some parts in a gaseous 
state. 

In seeking a solution of the question how | 
our earth’s chaos was first consolidated out of | 
its component elements into its present sphe- | 
roidal form, and how the gaseous matter, of 
which he supposes this chaos to have consisted, 
was first concentrated by the power of that 
attraction which exists in all matter and 
governs the whole cosmic system ; he rejects 
the supposition that the earth should have 
been a fragment thrown off from some other 
body, on principles of reasoning which we 
esteem of the highest order of philosophical 
thought. Under such a presumption, crea- 
tion, in many of its phases, would be a work 
of mere accident; and in the application 
of this idea of our earth’s formation, it 
would throw aside the entire thought of a pre- 
conceived plan, out of which each successive 
plan follows, as a necessary consequence, 
and would leave us and our history to have 
been an event, coming into the general com- 
bination of the great cosmie plan by mere 
chance. 

The earth, therefore, is not a fragment, 
and we can deduce from the same principle 
the important fact, that in the planetary sys- 
tem there are no such fragments, but that 
the plan of the great whole being laid the 
unfolding process goes on, and like the cease- 
less flowing of the stream 

“ Volvitur et volvetur in omne volubilis 2vum,” 


Burmeister divides the earth’s creation 
into three great periods. The first, when the 
wan elements were brought together. 

he second, when the earth had received its 
present form, but before the great internal 
convulsions which for a long time continued 
to discharge large and unequal quantities of 
heat and fluid matter, ceased, and thus pre- 
vented its surface from becoming adapted for 
the appearance and habitation of living crea- 
tures. The third and most important period 
was the formation of the zones and the in- 
troduction of man upon the scene. 

This important event is imputed by Her- 
schell to a gradual change of the earth's orbit 
from its former to its present ellipticity, 
but this theory is not accepted by our au- 
thor, who seeks for the cause in the cessa- 
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tion of those internal eruptions from the 


earth’s interior through its interstices, giving 
equal heat to all parts of the atmosphere 
similar to that now prevailing in tropical 
regions. A degree of atmospheric tem- 
perature nearly uniform from pole to pole, 
and upholding a similar organization in the 
northern regions of the globe to that \, hich 
we now find in the tropics only. 

When these eruptions subsided, the atmo- 
spheric temperature of the earth assumed 
that variety of grades which characterizes the 
torrid, temperate, and frigid zones. ; 

In the very distant retrospect embracing 
the earth’s aspect during the earlier epochs 
of its formation, conjectures must necessarily 
be mixed up with some deductive supposi- 
tions, drawn from many of the geological 
facts of the present day: and the chief ad- 
vantages those conclusions regarding the 
early stages of our terraqueous existence 
afford us, is that they usher in the origin of 
ali organized forms of matter. After the 
cessation of the internal eruptions and the 
formation of the zones, vast beds of depres- 
sion were left over the globe’s surface, where 
the waters gathered and formed seas. This 
gave an insular appearance to the earth’s 
superficies, not being divided as at present 
into vast continents, but filled with number- 
less islands. 

At the commencement of this epoch, the 
secondary formation took its rise, being the 
sediment of these multitudinous seas, accu- 
mulating for ages in their depths and forming 
successive layers out of those buoyant par- 
ticles which were held in solution by the 
ancient oceans, and carrying along with them 
the remains of those animals whose existence 
had been sustained by the same fluid. 

In estimating the space of time occupied 
in the formation of the sedimentary crust of 
the earth where it exists to the thickness of 
a few thousand feet, we need only assume 
the deposits of the Nile as a criterion. These 
deposits have been found to accumulate at 
the rate of four inches in a century; how 
vast must be that antiquity since the sedi- 
mentary incrustations of our earth first took 
their rise. The decomposition of earlier erys- 
tallized formations occurring while these 
(primary) formations were in a state of in- 
eandescence immediately below the outer sur- 
face, they formed the lower strata of the 
Neptunian sediment; appearing, as we now 
discover them, in the shape of micaceous and 
argillaceous slate; and afterwards covered - 
by caleareous matter held in solution by the 
water above them. 

These ancient oceans lay in undisturbed 
stillness for ages; thus suffering their depo- 
sits to form the finest slaty stratification with- 
out the admixture of boulders of any descrip- 
tion, until convulsions from below agitated 
their long settled tranquillity, casting them 
upwards and throwing in among them an ad- 
mixture of crystallized substances. These 
agitations from below are to be regarded as 
the disturbing causes in the earth’s past his- 
tory, and their subsidence as the reign of 
tranquillity which ensued, and often endured 
through incaleulable ages. 

The appearance of animal life took place 
during the secondary deposition, and was 
coeval with the earliest of these formations ; 
the slate beds exhibited impressions of forms 
once endowed with life, and thence rising up to 
the more recent deposits of chalk. Every 
variety of these creatures presents itself in 
the different groups of the zoophytes, corals, 
and radiata, which had been preceded by 
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earlier deposits, containing muscles, snails, 
and cephalopods. When we ponder upoa 
this stage of creation, viz. the first appear- 
ance of organie life, the incomprehensibility 
of the whole design of all living forms be- 
comes apparent; and in the language of our 
author we must remark, “that it would be 
as inappropriate to inquire into the eause 
of organic existence as into that of material 
existence ; the question leads us beyond the 
confines of seientifie inquiry, the province of 
which is to elucidate the modes of all created 
manifestations, rather than to answer the 
question why they were introduced in their 
present forms, and not in any other.” 

The basis of all organized forms is the 





type, or ideal form, which has no real existence, 


but is merely the mental conception ; the | 


bird type is the idea according to which | 
every bird is created, but the sparrow or the | 
robin is the conerete application of this | 
ideal type. 

In the vegetable world there is also a’ 
ground type (grund-typus) which charac- | 
terizes the outward structure of all plants ; 
such as a perpendicular axis with radii ex- 
tending out towards their periphery. Our 
author remarks that it was Goethe who first | 
drew attention to the phenomenon that all | 
the peripherian forms of plants, all the radii | 
of the stem and of the flower, were in their 
typical sense identical, and only differ in some 
minor points and arrangements. Upon this | 
fundamental scheme (grund schema) has 
been built a superstructure of 60,000 various 
forms and varieties of vegetable life, “ afford- 
ing usa truthful pieture of the all-creative fancy 
of Omnipotenee, in striking contrast with 
the poverty of human art, the productions of 
which, be they as numerous as those of a 
Rubens, or as ideal as those of a Raphael, 
always retain some certain characteristic, be- 
traying the pencil of the master after his 
name has been effaced from the canvas.” 
Vegetable life and atmospheric changes, ac- 
companied by a distharge of those noxious 
gases which are incompatible with animal 
existenee, were the precursors of the higher 
forms of organized creatures, whose appear- 
ance we regard as synchronous with the ap- 
proach of the tertiary epoch. 

The vegetable creation appears as the fore- 
shadowing of a higher typieal development, 
which we behold in the appearance of animal 
forms. In this we find, in accordanee with 
the views of our author, a far greater variety 
of form than in the vegetable organization, 
since the first are founded upon three ground 
types, whereas this has but one. 

From this same cause we can lay down 
more distinct lines of demarcation between 
the various animal races and families, but we 
cannot prescribe the same laws of generaliza- 
tion which we apply to the classification of 

ts 


*“ All the leaves, branches, flowers, and 
fruits, are the same constituents of the plant, 
and none of these are now found wanting 
which are essential to the existence of a 
ay in the animal kingdom, however, nature 

found various expedients to satisfy the 
wants of her creatures, having bestowed 
organs upon one which in another are 
entirely wanting, and even where the 
same organs manifest themselves they are 
frequently presented in different forms. On 
the other hand she frequently devises different 
organs ex in the same form, submit- 
ting it to the nicest observations to diseover 


|ing the author with the schemes, pretences, | of my bodily 





where the true shades of difference lie.” 





MARGARET FULLER OSSOLL* heroes for his child’s education.I_ t was task- 
Tur Memoirs of the late Margaret Fuller, | Work, and wing task-work opening a know. 
for so she will always be known to her | ledge of the modern languages and the gene- 
the direction ¢ ph Waldo Emerson and m pply have grown, but which 
W. H. Channing, will not disappoint the ex- | it was all at once compelled suddenly to di- 
peetation of those persons who have been | gest One of the consequences of this course 
looking forward to a work abounding with | in childhood she thus describes : 
intellectual activity. The “Memoirs,” in-|  «. sn ti a 
deed, are far more richly freighted than we = ene ngennieniny talaging for. 
Ui gee Be. ward the intellect as early as possible. ‘Thus 
ad reason to anticipate. In the published [ had tasks given me, as many and various as 
Writings of Miss Fuller, with the most un- | the hours would allow, and on subjects beyond 
deniable evidences of health and strength, my age; with the additional disadvantage of 
there always appeared, more or less, a sense | reciting to him in the evening, after he return. 
of incompleteness, something hurried or ex- | ed from his offiee. As he was subject to many 
cessive in the statement, an imperfection of | agit I was often kept up till very 
form. The essay or the system seemed to be | ate; and as he was a severe teacher, both from 
in the process of mates) with the rub- | his habits of mind and his ambition for me. 
bish and scaffolding about it; there was | ™Y. feelings were kept on the stretch till the 
more material, stones, paint, and plaster, than | '@citatiows were over. Thus frequently, I was 
would or should be used, and it was impossi- Sent to bed several hours too late, with nerves 
ble to make out the exact order of architée- 
ture. The mind seemed still to seek. This cos eae ‘youth a prea an rem 
produced a painful impression on the reader. | and by night a victim of spectral illusions 
There was also a generous susceptibility, in nightmare, and somnambulism, which at the 
a theoretical direction, which led to confound- | time prevented the harmonious development 
wers, and checked my growth; 
and impracticable reforms of far inferior | while, later, they induced continual Reploche 
p y 
minds. In conversation, much of this vanish- | weakness, and nervous affections, of all kinds. 
ed; and the quality of common sense, claimed | AS these again re-acted on the brain, giving 
for his friend by Mr. Emerson, was far more | ™4ue force to every thought and every feel. 
readily distinguishable. We often felt in |i there was finally produced a state of 
reading the papers of Margaret Fuller in the was Poon bona ond ye bees Which 
ils : 22 vaste , and will bring me,— 
Fe ti tm and cm Sed alg me pares even although I have learned to understand 
of expression were somewhat defective-— | and regulate my now morbid temperament, 
that the manuscript did not bear its full pro- to » premature grave. 
portion to the author. 4 shy. Lied “ *No one understood this subject of health 
The Memoirs amend this imperfection of | then. No one knew why this child, already 
the reeord. The education of Miss Fuller | kept up so late, was still unwilling to retire. 
was peculiar, and as she herself insisted, de- | My aunts cried out upon the ‘spoiled child, 
fective ; her opportunities in later days were | the most unreasonable child that ever was,— 
comers on and confused in action, yates 3 — serge % me 0 
and when life and experience were opening | W2° Was neve ee ee ee a ey 
to her thee pes an fruitful pa did not know that, so soon as the light was 
autumn, death snatched her from the scene, | “ken away, she seemed to see colossal faces 
These fragments tell the story, and are, per-. advancing slowly towards her, the eyes dilat 
, =] 


i 4. . ing, and each feature swelling loathsomely as 
haps, the most complete of her writings in ‘they came, till at last, when they were about 


their very incompleteness; a serap of diary, to dlose upon her, she started up with a shriek 
a letter, a chance criticism supplying us with | which fs ae them away, but alae to return 
gleams of the inner life of a being full of when she lay down again. They did not 
noble impulses, active, intellectual, with mas- know that, when at last she went to sleep, it 
culine moods of thought, but ever, what the was to dream of horses trampling over i. 
world did not choose always to see, with the and to awake once more in fright; or, as she 
profound feeling, woman’s heart. | had just read in her Virgil, of being among 

The Memoirs are divided into sections, il. trees that dripped with blood, where she 
lustrating different periods of life deter- | Walked and walked and could not get out, 
minate chiefly by change of residence, as while the blood beeame a pool and ge 
Youth, Cambridge, Geeton and Providence, | over her feet, and rose higher and hig er, till 


: _soon she dreamed it would reach her hi No 
Concord and Boston, New York, Italy. These |-wonder the child arose and walked a her 


portions are mostly contributed, each by a)| : Sisnee. 
different hand, Cambridge by James Free- — airy ty tr hee tame 
man Clarke, Jamaica Plain by Channing, | her, and she told what she had dreamed, her 
Concord (the most distinctive portion) by father sharply bid her ‘leave off thinking of 
Emerson, and above all her youth and | such nonsense, or she would be crazy,’—never 
father's home at Cambridge—by herself. knowing that he was himself the cause of all 
If the whole story could have been told in | these horrors of the night. Often she dreamed 
the simple clarified narrative of this Auto- of following to the grave the body of her 
biography, how much more delightful it mother, as she had done that of her sister, and 
would have proved, and how much longer | TON® { ftts softched her heart too much 

! , 
— Autobiography opens with a com- ‘and east a deep shadow over her young days; 


: : for then, and later, the life of dreams,—probs- 
plaint of an un childhood, where books | bls coda ear sige mention reese end 


were crowded in upon the mind, instead of | : estness.«—has. often 
more healthful outer influences, till mind and _ heal ya de geld ee ey remembered 
body were well nigh crushed by the burden. | with more interest, than that of waking hours 
The father was a practical successful lawyer, “Poor child! Far remote in time, in 
with a certain inflexible hardness which threw | thought, from that period, I look back on 
him upon a course of Latin and Roman | — a and atid hse I — a 
* | Velo » and perceive no natu 
tog Memoire of Margaret Fuller Oesoti, © vols. Bor-| hy c<ey . 





unnaturally stimulated. The consequence 
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How that process of digestion was after- 


wards attainable may be read in another 
of this autobiographic retrospect, 
where these old Romans tumble into their 
laces in this beautiful pre —rising out 
of the juvenile chaos—o 
THE GENIUS OF ROME, 

“*In accordance with this discipline in he- 
roic common sense, was the influence of those 
great Romans, whose thoughts and lives were 
my daily food during those plastic years. The 
genius of Rome displayed itself in Character, 
and seareely needed an occasional wave of the 
torch of thought to show its lineaments, so 
marble strong they gleamed in every light. 
Who, that has lived with those men, but ad- 


mires the plain force of fact, of thought passed | 


into action? They take up things with their 
naked hands. There is just the man, and the 


' Indian, “I have no more to say.” 


block he casts before you,—no divinity, no de- | 


mon, no unfulfilled aim, but just the man and 
Rome, and what he did for Rome. Everything 
turns your attention to what a man can be- 
come, not by yielding himself freely to impres- 
sions, not by letting nature play freely through 
him, but by a single thought, an earnest pur- 
pose, an indomitable will, by hardihood, self- 
command, and force of expression. Architec- 
ture was the art in which Rome excelled, and 
this corresponds with the feeling these men 
of Rome excite. They did not grow,—they 
built themselves up, or were built up by the 
fate of Rome, as a temple for Jupiter Stator. 
The ruined Roman sits among the ruins; he 
flies to no green garden; he does not look to 
heaven; if his intent is defeated, if he is less 
than he meant to be, he lives no more. The 
names which end in “ us,” seem to speak with 
lyrie eadence. That measured cadence,—that 
tramp and march,—which are not stilted, be- 
cause they indicate real foree, yet which seem 
so when compared with any other language,— 
make Latin a study in itself of mighty influ- 
ence. The language alone, without the litera- 
ture, would give one the thought of Rome. 
Man pone in nature, commanding nature too 
sternly to be inspired by it, standing like the 
rock amid the sea, or moving like the fire over 
the land, either impassive, or irresistible ; 
knowing not the soft mediums or fine flights 
of life, but by the foree which he expresses, 
piercing to the centre. 

“*We are never better understood than 
when we speak of a “Roman virtue,” a “ Ro- 
man outline.” There is somewhat indefinite, 
somewhat yet unfulfilled in the thought of 
Greece, of Spain, of modern Italy ; but Rome! 


it stands by itself, a clear Word. The power. 


of will, the dignity of a fixed purpose is what 
it utters. Every Roman was an emperor. It 
is well that the infallible church should have 
been founded on this rock, that the presump- 
tuous Peter should hold the keys, as the econ- 
quering Jove did before his thunderbolts, to be 
seen of all the world. The Apollo tends flocks 
with Admetus; Christ teaches by the lonel 

lake, or plueks wheat as he wanders through 
the fields some Sabbath morning. They never 
come to this stronghold ; they could not have 
breathed freely where all became stone as soon 


as spoken, where divine youth found no hori- | 


zon fot its all-promisi lanee, but ever 
thought put on, bef He d 
\U action, its toga virilis, 

““Suekled by this wolf, man gains a differ- 
ent complexion from that which is fed by the 
Greek honey. He takes a noble bronze in 
camps and battle-fields ; the wrinkles of eoun- 
cil well beseem his brow, and the eye cuts its 
way like the sword. 


— been used as a symbol by any other na- 


Tt was de- 
Seneracy for a Roman to use the pen; his life 


was in the day. The “vaunting” of Rome, 
like that of the North American Indians, is her 
sgoper literature. A man rises; he tells who | 

e is, and what he has done ; he speaks of his 
country and her brave men; he knows that a 
conquering god is there, whose agent is his 
own right hand; and he should end like the | 


“It never shocks us that the Roman is self- | 
conscious. One wants no universal truths from 
him, no philosophy, no creation, but only his 
life, his Roman life felt in every pulse, realized 
in every gesture. The universal heaven takes 
in the Roman only to make us feel his indi- 
viduality the more. The Will, the Resolve of 
Man !—it has been expressed,—fully expressed ! 

“*T steadily eed this ideal in my child- 
hood, and this is the cause, probably, why | 
have always felt that man must know how to 
stand firm on the ground, before he can fly. 
In vain for me are men more, if they are less, 
than Romans. Dante was far greater than any 
Roman, yet I feel he was right to take the 
Mantuan as his guide through hell, and to 
heaven,’ ” 


The studies of the youthful Margaret 
were of the most varied character. The 
great continental classics, each a world, 
became known to her, and she appears to 
have studied with great ardor tke sub- 
tleties of history in the character and me- 
moirs of statesmen. We have heard her | 
say that her father had at one time the ex- 
pectation of some foreign diplomatic ap- | 
pointment, when she was to accompany 
him, and to which this preparation of foreign 
languages was introductory. Verily the 
American minister’s daughter would have. 
been qualified to enter foreign courts with | 
the claims of an Anna Maria Schurman or | 
a Madame de Stael. Here are some notes | 
of her reading, beginning with her fifteenth 
year : 


“* Cambridge, July 11, 1825.—Waving ex- 
cused myself from accompanying my honored 
father to church, which I always do in the 
afternoon, when possible, | devote to you the | 
hours which Ariosto and Helvetius ask of my | 
eyes,—as, lying on my writing-desk, they put | 
me in mind that they must return this week to 
their owner. 

“*You keep me to my promise of giving | 
you some sketch of my pursuits. I rise a little 
before five, waik an hour, and then practise an 
the piano, till seven, when we breakfast. Next. 
lread French,—Sismondi’s Literature of the | 
South of Europe,—till eight, then two or three | 
lectures in Brown’s Philosophy. About half- | 
past nine I go to Mr. Perkins’s school and study | 
Greek till twelve, when, the school being dis- | 


, missed, I recite, go home, and practise again | 


_ of time. 
_in Italian, but I am often interrupted. 
_I walk, or take a drive. 


till dinner, at two. Sometimes, if the conver- | 
sation is very agreeable, | lounge for half an _ 
hour over the dessert, though rarely so lavish | 
Then, when [ can, I read two houwrs | 
At six, | 


Before going to bed, | 


iI play or sing, for half an hour or so, to make | 
al 





sleepy, and, about eleven, retire to write a | 


little while in my journal, exercises on what I | 


| have read, or a series of characteristics which | 
ore it dared issue to the day | 


I am filling up according to advice. Thus, | 
you see, I am learning Greek, and making ac- | 
quaintance with metaphysics, and French and | 


Italian literature. 


“* Cambridge, March 5, 1826.—Duke Nicho- | 
Jas is to succeed the Emperor Alexander, thus 
relieving Europe from the sad apprehension of | 
evil to be inflicted by the brutal Constantine, | 
and yet depriving the Holy Alliance of its very | 
soul. We may now hope more strongly for 
the liberties of unchained Europe; we look in 
anxious nse for the issue of the struggle 
of Greece, the result of whigh seems to depend 


| on the new autocrat. 


| IT shall preceed to Pulci and Politian. 


I have lately been read- 
ing Anastasius, the Greek Gil Blas, which has 
excited and delighted me; but | do not think 
you like works of this cast. You did not like 


|my sombre and powerful Ormond,—though 


this is superior to Ormond in every respect ; it 
translates you to another scene, hurls you into 


_ the midst of the burning passions of the East, 


whose vicissitudes are, however, interspersed 
by deep pauses of shadowy reflective scenes, 
which open apon you like the green watered 
little vales occasionally to be met with in the 
burning desert. There is enough of history to 
fix profeundly the attention, and prevent you 
from revolting from scenes profligate and ter- 
rific, and such characters as are never to be 
met with in ow paler climes. How delighted 
am I to read a book which can absorb me to 
tears and shuddering,—not by individual traits 


_of beauty, but by the spirit of adventure,— 


happiness which one seldom enjoys after child- 
hood in this blest age, so philosophic, free, and 
enlightened to a miracle, but far removed from 


\the ardent dreams and soft credulity of the 


world’s youth. Sometimes I think I weuld 
give all our gains for these times when young 
and old gathered in the feudal hall, listening 
with soul-absorbing transport to the romance 
of the minstrel, unrestrained and regardless of 
criticism, and when they worshipped nature, 
not as high-dressed and pampered, but as just 
risen from the bath.” 


“* Cambridge, May 14, 1826.—I am studying 
Madame de Stacl, Epictetus, Milton, Racine, 
and Castilian ballads, with great delight. 
There’s an assemblage for you. Now tell me, 
had you rather be the brilliant De Stael or the 
useful Edgeworth {—though De Stael is useful! 
too, but it is on the grand seale, on liberalizing, 
regenerating principles, and has not the imme- 
diate practical success that Edgeworth has. | 
met with a parallel the other day between 
Byron and Rousseau, and had a mind te send 


it to you, it was so excellent.’ ” 


“*Cambridge, Jan. 10, 1827.—As to my 
studies, | am engrossed in reading the elder 
Italian poets, beginning with Berni, from whem 
I read 
very critically. Miss Francis* and 1 think of 
reading Locke, as introductory to a course of 
English metaphysics, and then De Stael on 
Locke's system,” ” 

“* Cambridge, Jan. 3, 1828.—I am reading 
Sir William Temple’s works, with great plea- 
sure. Such enlarged views are rarely to be 
found combined with such acuteness and dis- 
crimination. His style, though diffuse, is never 
verbose or overloaded, but beautifully expres- 
sive; ‘tis English, too, though he was an ac- 
complished linguist, and wrote much and well 
in French, Spanish, and Latin. The latter he 
used, as he says of the Bishop of Munster (with 
whom he corresponded in that tongue), “ more 
like a man of the court and of business than a 
scholar.” He affected not Augustan niceties, 
but his expressions are free and appropriate. 
1 have also read a most entertaining book, 
which I advise you to read (if you have not 
done so already), Russel?’'s Tour in Germany. 
There you will find more intelligent and de- 
tailed accounts than I have seen anywhere of 
the state of the German universities, Viennese 
court, secret associations, Plica Polonica, and 
other very interesting matters. There is a 
minute account of the representative govern. 
ment given to his subjects by the Duke of Wei- 
mar. I have passed a luxurious afternoon, 


| having been in bed from dinner till tea, read- 


ing Rammohun Roy’s book, and framing dia 
logues aloud on every argument beneath the 
sun, Really, [have not had my mind so ex- 
ercised for months; and I have felt a gladia- 
torial disposition lately, and don’t enjoy mere 
light conversation. The love of knowledge is 


* Lydia Maria Child. 
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prodigiously kindled within my soul of late; I| eat. But this was more for amusement than 


study much and reflect more, and feel an aching anything else. 
wish for some — with whom I might talk =“ It is said, that at times the flesh of young 
fully and openly. _ children was dressed for him; but the ordi- 
“*Did you ever read the letters and reflee- nary meats were domestic fowls, pheasants, 
tions of Prinee de Ligne, the most agreeable geese, partridges, quails, venison, Indian hogs, 
man of hisday? I have just had it, and if it pigeons, hares, and rabbits, with many other 
ig new to you, I recommend it as an agreeable animals and birds peculiar to the country. 
book to read at night just before you goto bed. This is certain—that after Cortez had spoken 
There is such curious matter concerning Catha- to him relative to the dressing of human flesh, 
rine IT.’s famous expedition into Taurida, which it was not practised in his palace. At his 
uts down some of the romantic stories preva- meals, in cold weather, a number of 
ent on that seore, but relates more surprising torches of the bark of a wood which makes 
realities. Also it gives much interesting infor- no smoke, and has an aromatic smell, were 
mation about that noble philosopher, Joseph IL, lighted; and, that they should not throw too 
and about the Turkish taetics and national | much heat, sereens, ornamented with gold and 


character.’” painted with figures of idols, were placed 


This is a remarkable picture of American >¢fore them. 
literary cultivation ; in another paper, under 
the guidance of Mr. Emerson, we shall see 
what peculiar results were engrafted by it 
on a peculiar temperament. 


BRANTZ MAYER’S MEXICO.* 


Ix two handsomely printed octavo volumes, 
beautifully dntiche by pictorial illustrations, 
Mr. Mayer has elaborately brought together 
the best collection of facts—civil, political, 
and material—relating to Ancient and Modern 
Mexico, with which we are acquainted. As 
an historical inquirer he is discriminating and 
industrious. His reading extends over a vast 
ground, from original Spanish authorities to 
the latest idler, who has written any account 
whatever, among the Halls of the Montezu- 
mas. Having himself been a resident in the 
country as Secretary of Legation, and having 
a strong taste for antiquarian study, as an 
ardent contributor to the Historical Society 
of Maryland, and through the political in- 
stinets and education of his American citizen- 
ship, he is well fitted to discuss, with more 
or less of authority, the various topies distri- | 
buted through these volumes. <A glance at) 





‘and judges. 

| presented to them they received with high re- 
spect, eating what was on them without taking 

‘the 


' earthenware of Cholula, red and black. While 


| _“ Montezuma was seated on a low throne or 
chair, at a table proportioned to the height of 
his seat. The table was eovered with white 
| cloths and napkins, and four beautiful women 
presented him with water for his hands, in 
| vessels which they call xicales, with other ves- 
| sels under them, like plates, to eatch the 
| water. They also presented him with towels, 
| “Then two other women brought small 





| cakes of bread, and, when the king began to 
eat, a large sereen of gilded wood was placed 

| before him, so that during that period eople 
| should not behold him. The women taviag 
retired to a little distance, four ancient lords | 
_stood by the throne, to whom Montezuma, 
from time to time, spoke or addressed ques- 
| tions, and as a mark of particular favor, gave 
_toeach of them a pie of that which he was 
‘eating. I was told that these old lords, who 
| were bis near relations, were also counsellors 
The plates which Montezuma 





eir eyes off the ground. He was served in 
the king was at the table, no one of his guards 
in the vicinity of his apartment dared, for 
their lives, make any noise. Fruit of all kinds 

roduced in the country, was laid before him ; 


the order of the book will show the extent | e ate very little; but, from time to time, a 
of its resourees. It opens with a History of | liquor prepared from cocoa, and of a stimu- 


the Conquest of Mexico by Cortez, with a lative quality, as we were told, was presented 


Sketeh of Aztec Civilization, a resumé of the 
whole topic treated by Prescott and Gallatin. 
Mr. Preseott’s chapters on the Mexican civili- 
zation are pronounced “the best specimens 
in our literature since the days of Gibbon, of 
that laborious, truthful, antiquarian temper, 
which should always characterize a historian 
who ventures upon the difficult task of por- 
traying the distant past.” 

On a page headed “Royal Style in Te- 
nochtitlan,” we have Bernal Diaz’s aceount of 
Montezuma’s method of feasting, which will 


contrast favorably with Queen Elizabeth’s | 
similar preceedings at her palace of Nonsuch, | 
The “large | 


or Louis XV. at Versailles. 
sereen of gilded wood” for privacy was cer- 
tainly an improvement oa the show-tables of 
the F - 
very happy spectacle, bating 
veal children,” which is barbaric, of 

A KING AT DINNER. 

“His cooks had upwards of thirty different 
ways of dressing meats, and they had earthen 
vessels so contrived as to keep them constantly 
hot. For the table of Montezuma himself, 
above three hundred dishes were dress- 
ed, and for his guards above a thousand. 
Before dinner, Montezuma would sometimes 
go out and inspect the preparations, and his 
officers would point out to him which were 
the best, and explain of what birds and fiesh 
they were eomposed ; and of those he would 
Mayer. 2 vols Harthord e Dee & - 





rench monarchy. This is certainly a} 
“the flesh of 


to him in golden cups. We could not, at that 
time, see whether he drank it or not; but I} 
observed a number of jars, above fifty, brought | 
in, filled with foaming chocolate, of which he 
took some that the women presented him. 


“At different intervals during the time of 
| dinner, there entered certain Indians, hump- 
| backed, very deformed, and ugly, who played 
| tricks of buffoonery; and others who, they 
| said, were jesters. There was also a company 
| of singers and dancers, who afforded Monte- 
| zuma much entertainment. To these he ordered 
| the vases of chocolate to be distributed. ‘The 
four female attendants then took away the 
cloths, and again, with much respect, present- 
ed him with water to wash his hands, during 
which time Montezuma conferred with the four 
old noblemen formerly mentioned, after 
whieh they took their leave with many eere- 
| monies. 

“One thing 1 forgot (and no wonder) to 
| mention in its place, and that is, during the 
time that Montezuma was at dinner, two very 
beautiful women were busily employed making 
| small cakes, with eggs and other things mixed 
therein. ‘These were delicately white, and, 
| when made, they presented them to bim on 
| plates covered with napkins, Also another 
kind of bread was brought to him in long 
leaves, and plates of cakes resembling wafers. 

“After he had dined, they presented to him 
three little eanes, highly ornamented, contain- 
ing liquid-amber, mixed with an herb they 
call calasaas and when he had sufficiently 





viewed and heard the singers, dancers, and 
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of these canes, and then laid himself down to 
sleep.” 

In the next portion, Mr. Mayer has oppor- 
tunity to prove his diligence and original re- 
sources. The History of the Vice-Royal 
Government extending through sixty-two 
viceroys, each of whom is labelled in his ad- 
ministration and described in his acts of 
vigor, rapacity, or feebleness, is new ground. 
The series, we are told, is now for the first 
time set forth in the English language, and 
in Spanish no single author has presented it 
continuously. In this picture of colonial ad- 
ministration may be traced on a small scale, 
as perfect as in ce under Napoleon III, 
the intermitting fever of license and despot- 
ism of the patriarchal government. The one- 
man power has all the vices and vacillations 
of the individual, which are equalized or 
overcome by the steady compensations cf a 
representative government. ‘The only even, 
uniform authority must be representative and 
constitutioral. 

The hundred pages which Mr. Mayer de- 
votes to the war in Mexico, are not intended 
to supersede his promised fuller narrative in 
his general “History of the War between 
Mexico and the United States.” They pre- 
sent, however, a clear, succinct view of the 
leading operations, illustrated by views of the 
chief localities, and a carefully prepared map 
by government officers, of the valley of 
Mexico, with the lines of military defences, 
&e. 

The second volume of Mr. Mayer's pubii- 
cation bears the general title descriptive. It 
is an account of the graphy, political, 
statistical, and social condition of the country, 
its material wealth, &e.—an encyclopediac 
view of the land. 

A sketch of one of the motley inhabitants, 
the lepero, will present a favorable view of 
our author's characterization :— 


THE MEXICAN LEPERO, 


“The Lepero is a variety of the Indian, and 
eombines in himself most of the bad qualities 
of the two classes from whose union he derives 
his being. He is the inhabitant of cities, 
towns, or villages, and is in Mexico, what the 
lazzaroni are in Naples. Neither white, black, 
nor copper dslewed 3 neither savage nor civi- 
lized ; neither an agriculturist nor a mechanic, 
the /epero oceupies an equivocal position — 
the boundaries of all these characters. His 
existence is altogether a matter of chance. He 
has seareely ever a permanent home. His 
wife and children, or his amiga, are lodged on 
the ground floor of a hovel in the outskirts of 
the town, from which he is often expelled in 
consequence either of his poverty, intempe- 
rance, or quarrelsome behavior. If unmarried, 
he finds a resting place, in these delicious 
climates, on a mat beneath the sky, or within 
the friendly shelter of a wall or portico. He 
is devoted to pulque and music ; for, whilst he 
drains his social glass in the pulgueria amid & 
crowd of companion leperos, he is ever ready 
to sing a stave or make a verse in which a 
spice of wit or satire is certainly found. When 
he has earned a dollar by toil, he quits his 
labor even before it is eompleted, in order to 
spend his enormous gain, His wants are so 
smail that he may be liberal in his viees. He 
regards work as an odious imposition upon 
human nature; and, ereated merely to (ive, 
he takes care only of to-day, leaving to-morrow 
to take eare of itself. udence, he thinks, 
would be a manifest distrust of Providence. 
His food, purehased at the corner of a street 
from one of the peripatetic cooks, consists of a 


few tortillas or corncakes, 2 a r of 
‘ eo age 
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ment of beef or fowl sometimes gives zest to 
the fragal mess. His dress, of narrow cotton 
or leather trowsers, and a blanket which is at 
onee bed, bedding, coat, and cloak,—is worn 
season after season without washing, except 
during the vidential ablutions of rain, un- 
til the ainabee attrition of dirt and time en- 
tirely destroy the materials. An occasional 
crime, or quarrel, which is terminated by a 
resort to knives and copious phlebotomy, sends 
him several times every year to the public 
prison, where he is faithfully visited, fed, and 
consoled by his spouse or amiga. As he passes 
along the streets with the manacled chain- 
gang to sweep the town, he begs a claco with 
such bewitching impudence that the man 
who refuses the demanded alms must be in- 
sensible to humor. Like the Indian, he is re- 
markably skilful in imitation, and makes 
figures of wax or rags, which are not only 
singularly faithful as portraits, but ss a 
certain degree of grace that is worthy of an 
artist. Some of the tribe read and write with 
ease and even elegance. Among this class are 
to be found the evangelistas or etter writers, 
who, seated around the portales and side walks 
of the plaza, are ready, at a moment's notice, 
to indite a sonnet to a mistress, a petition to 
government, a letter to an absent husband, or 
a wrathful effusion to a faithless lover. An- 
other branch of this nomadie horde is engaged 
in the profitable occupation of ‘thieving,’ 
which requires no capital in trade save nimble 
fingers, rapid action, and a bold look with 
which detection may be defied. The narrow 
streets and lanes of towns are the theatres in 
which these accomplished rogues perform. 
No man in Mexico dares indulge in the luxur 
of carrying a handkerchief in his pocket. The 
attempt would be useless, for a depero would 
appropriate it before the stranger had walked 
a square. Upon one occasion a hat was 
actually taken off an Englishman’s head by a 
lepero im a dense crowd; but the act was so 
aulroitly done, that the jolly foreigner joined 
in the shout of laughter with which the hero 
was hailed as he vanished among the masses. 
Should the priest pass at such a moment with 


the host, on his way to the chamber of a dying | 


citizen, the lepero would fall on his knees with 
the rest of the townspeople, yet whilst he beat 
his breast with one se he might be seen to 
keep the other tenaciously in his victim’s 
pocket. If caught in the felonious act, which 
rarely re the lepero takes the inflicted 
blows or choking with craven humility, and, 
whilst he shouts—‘ya esta, Senor amo,—ya 
esta” ‘enough, my master, oh enough!’ he is 
seeking for another opportunity to pilfer his 
punisher’s watch or purse, during the conflict.” 


_ Among the statistics of races and popula- 
Uon, We note these deductions on a point of 
physiological curiosity and interest :— 


MALES AND FEMALES IN PROPORTION TO THE LA- 
TITUDE. 


“It may, generally, be said that the excess 
of one sex over the other is in inverse propor- 
tion to the latitude; or, in other words, that, 
as we advance from the equator, the excess of 
females over males decreases, until the reverse 
occurs as the degrees of latitude augment. 
We must, however, except from this rule the 
department or state of Tamaulipas, in which 
the eonstaney with which nature sustains the 
excess of males, is somewhat extraordinary. 
The most aneient document possessed upon 
the subject, relative to this State, is of the year 
17938, aud from this we discover that, from that 
year until 1807, 124 more males than females 
were born therein, and that 30 more females 
than men died during the period— 


“More females than males are born in the fol- 
lowing States, in the order in which they 
are placed : 





“1. Vera Cruz—greatest number; 2. Oaja- 
ea; 3. Puebla; 4. Michoacan; 5. Guanajuato ; 
6. Jalisco. 


“ More males than females are born in the fol- 
lowing States, according to the order in 
which they are placed: 


“1. Alta California—greatest number; 2. 


New Mexico; 3. Sonora; 4. Chibuahua; 5. 
Coahuila; 6. New Leon.” 


The chapter on Mines contains in brief | 


space much suggestive matter : 


MEXICAN MINES. 


“It has been generally imagined that the 
wealth of the New World immediately and 
largely enriched the Spanish kings or their 
people ; and that the sovereigns, under whose 
auspices the discovery was made, participated, 
at once, in the treasures that were found in the 
possession of the Indian rulers. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. The historian Ranke, 
in his essay on the Spanish finances, has 
shown, by new documents and official youch- 
ers, the small quantity of the precious metals 
which the American mines and the supposed 
treasures of the Incas vielded. It is probable 
that the conquerors did not make exact re- 
turns to the court of their acquisitions, or that 
the revenue officers, appointed at an early 
period of American history, were not remark- 
able for the fidelity with which they transmit- 
ted the sums that came into their possession as 
servants of the crown; and thus it happened 
that neither. the king of Spain nor his king- 
dom was speedily enriched by the New World. 
Baron Humboldt, in one of his late publica- 


Y | tions, gives an interesting extract from a letter 


written by a friend of Ferdinand the Catholic 
a few days after his death, which exhibits the 
finances of that king in a different light from 
that in which they have been hitherto viewed. 
In an epistle to the bishop of Tuy, Peter 
Martyr says, that this ‘Lord of many realms, 
—this wearer of so many laurels,—this diffuser 











twelve years, to the successful company. In 
the first half year of 1841, they produced 
$1,025,113, at a cost of $761,800, or a clear 
profit of $263,313.” 

Throughout this portion of the work, treat- 
ing of manners, society, race, antiquities, na- 
tural features, &c., the numerous and well 
selected engravings, from costly foreign 
works or from original drawings, add greatly 
to the reader’s enjoyment and understanding 
of the text. It is an erfiinently available and 
picturesque book, well calculated to diffuse 
sound and useful information, with a taste 
for further research, through the country. 
The engraving of Cortez, prefixed to the 
first volume, is a copy of a painting which 
hangs in the Museum of the University of 
Mexico. It carries with it eminently an air 
of authenticity. 





THE FUTURE WEALTH OF AMERICA.™ 


Mr. Bonynee, who introduces himself and his 
plans to the American public in this volume, 
having spent fourteen years in India and 
China, comes to us well aceredited, under the 
patronage and by the advice of the Hon. 
Abbott Lawrenee. His object is to excite an 
interest, and obtain assistance in introducing 
and acclimating in America tea, coffee, and 
other plants, for the successful cultivation of 
which our climate has been hitherto generally 
deemed unsuited. In this enterprise Mr. 
Bonynge cannot strictly be termed the pio- 
neer. Mr. Junius Smith has already made 
the attempt to introduce the tea-culture in 
North Carolina, and has met with some suc- 
cess; but Mr. Bonynge comes among us, 
‘with full experience in the premises, a tho- 
rough knowledge of the many varieties of 
the plant, the proper mode of culture, and the 


way to prepare it for market. He evidently - 


is at home in his subject, and his book is pre- 


of the Christian faith and — of its|eminently worthy of the attention of the 


enemies,—died poor, in a rustic 


scarcely money enough either to defray the 
ceremony of his sepulture, or to furnish his 
few retainers with suitable mourning!’ The 
adventurers in America were doubtless en- 
riched, and duly reported their gains to friends 
at home; but Spain itself was not speedily im- 
proved by their acquisitions. 
x “ * 2 = 
“Whenever these superb countries, which 
are so greatly favored by nature,’ says Hum- 
boldt, in his essay on gold and silver, in the 
Journal des Economistes, ‘shall enjoy perfect 
peace after their deep and prolonged internal 
agitations, new metallic deposits will neces- 
sarily be opened and developed. In what re- 
gion of the globe, except America, can be cited 
such abundant examples of wealth. in silver ? 
Let it not be forgotten that near Sombrerete, 
where mines were opened as far back as 1555, 
the family of Fagoaga,—Marquesses de Apar- 
tado,—derived, in the short _— of five 
months, from a front of one hundred and two 
feet in the outcropping of a silver mine, a net 
rofit of #4,000,000; while, in the mining 
istrict of Catorce, in the space of two years 
and a half, between 1781 and the end of 1783, 
an ecclesiastie, named Juan Flores, gained 
$3,500,000, on a ground full of chloride of silver 
and of colorados ! 








uut, Whilst | statesman and the agriculturist. 
he lived no one imagined that after his death | 


it would be discovered that he possessed | Government to grant him a large tract of 


Induced by the promise of the East India 


land, and protect him in the cultivation of it, 
he commenced and conducted successfully, for 
five years, a tea plantation in the Tatar 
country. 

The Company did not keep faith with him, 
but withdrawing their troops from Kojoo, 
left him at the merey of the Tatar. 

H's plantation was twice ravaged, and the 
second time having miraculously escaped 


| with his life, and nothing else but a night- 


shirt, he gave up the desperate venture. 

The book before us is necessarily oceupied 
with many statistical tables, and calculations 
of the cost of cultivating his exotic strangers, 
and we are foreed to regret that time or op- 

rtunity was wanting to record a more full 

escription of the strange people among 
whom he has so long sojourned, and the 
singular adventures that he has met with. 
Yet the book, didactic and eminently practi- 
cal as it is, is not without its pages of greater 
interest, if of less real value ; and contenting 
ourselves with earnestly recommending the 
author’s figures to practical men, let us ex- 
tract a few morceaux of greater interest to 
the general reader. 

We knew that India teemed with animal 


“One of the most flourishing establishments | life, but must confess that, at the first blush, 


in 1842, was the Zacatecano-Mejicano Mining 
Company of Fresnillo. Its 120 shares, which 


originally cost #22,800, were still held by | 


Spaniards and Mexicans, These mines were 


the following savored somewhat of 
A FISH STORY. 
“Fish is almost as numerous as insects in 


originally wrought by the state of Zacatecas; | India. Every small pool of water contains 


but, in 1836, Santa Anna took possession by an 
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fish of an excellent kind, and weighing two to 
five pounds’ weight. It is surprising to find | sword, and was in some doubt what to do; 
fishes where they are to be found in India. 1) whether to run for it or make an attack. How- 
have seen the natives in the North East of | ever, I was not long considering the matter ; 
India, both to my surprise and amazement, dig | one of the savages hurt the companion ele- 
fish out ef the earth. The fish is ealled ‘earth | phant of Mukna, and made it sound its 
tish,’ *Zeemen ka mutchee,’ of about five to, trumpet; when Mukna rushed to the charge, 
seven inches in length, flat, and black in color, | regardless of rider or driver. The pikes of the 
flesh hard, and in flavor somewhat like an eel.” | attacking party I beat aside with my sword, 


: : , | and managed to reach the other elephants. 
Ls oe wi extraordinary state- | Mukna made a rush, and seattered the captors 


_ of his companion; and with the two elephants 
In our own country, eels and fish a0me- | I then faced the whole party, soon recovered 
what similar in their habits will live in mud the others, and the people were scattered 


alone for quite an extraordinary time, and pro-| everywhere. One of them gave Mukna a stab 
bably these “earth fish” were found in the | on the side; it made him trumpet, and I feared 
soft, muddy bed of stream er pond whose | he was severely wounded. 1 gave chase to the 
waters had but lately dried up. |man, feeling every resolve to punish him if I 
Some one of these gentlemen who are per- | could get at him. He nad into the village 
petually discovering what in the vulgar ‘ 
tengue are known as “mares’ nests,” has | hold of the wood framework, and shook it 
lately announced to an astonished world the | ew"; and one by one, as the elephants ar- 
resuscitation of a fish after its having been | ‘il - yon ge gi at — ann work, un- 
frezen; some of our Solomons of the daily | th - ~ “es — ie ‘Vc k eg ws. — —_ 
have dwelt long upon the miracle, and | opts dane ee, hee ne ence in 
prese g upo , making the savages have some respect for me. 
one gentleman absolutely remembered—and ‘Some time after this oceurrence, I had been 
published his remembrance, too—of having teasing him after feeding him; 
heard his grandfather relate that a similar cir- | (farmers) came wp to speak to me about some 
cumstance happened about the time of the | lands; | turned my back on the elephant (he 
Revolutionary war. Now, the truth of the | was tied up, and could not reach me). Soon 
matter is, that any hardy variety of fish will | after I got a stunning blow, and thought the 
remain torpid but alive, for days, and I be- | ryots made an attack on me. As soon as I re- 
lieve weeks, if frozen; and by immersing them | Covered, I turned round on my supposed assail- 
in eold water will thaw out in five minutes, | 2's when, to my surprise, I found Mukna had 
and be as lively as ever. Any person who taken up a long plece of bamboo, and whirled 
hast i through the ies knows this, and | it round with his proboscis, and struck me along 
quabetiiieetad estat: oltsistes Gchindnaahiiie the side of the head. He seemed to be aes 
1 delighted, and carefully laid his bamboo along 


winter at Providence, Boston, &c., and sent | side of him, and when | attempted to approach, 


back into the country by stage, Wagon, F | he laid his proboscis on it, as much as to say, 
railroad, to be used as live bait pickerel- | here it is. One day while I was travelling 
fishers. They are generally sent in a steck- | over some rugged hiils, 150 to 300 feet high, a 
ing or woollen bag; and if frozen soon after | large tree fell across the pathway; Mukna got 
taking them from water, become when thaw- across it at his ease; he was the largest ele- 
ed much better bait than the fresh water phant in the country. However, when his 
varieties taken in the brooks; in fact one of | Companion came to it, she managed to get the 
the frozen gentry will outlive a dezen of his | fore legs over, but her hind ones she could not 
more delicate brethren. | raise, nor could she raise the fore legs to go 

Turn we now to an interesting description | back. She was in despair of working herself 


. ; - es ? _ out of the predicament, and trumpeted ; Mukna 
of one of the author's particular friends:— | 4, once turned back, and at my desire the 


' driver left him to himself. He got over the 








distance in advance. I had no arms but a 
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, and inte one of the houses. Mukna soon laid | P® 


some ryots } 
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THORNWELL’S DISCOURSES.* 


Me - i 1S of a A agp of an able address 
y 4 r, while acting as fempora 
President of the University of South Care. 
lina, we expressed our surprise that a gentle- 
man, whose eminent aequirements are so 
widely recognised, had not been seeured as 
the president. This remark was 
naturally suggested by Dr. Lieber’s distin- 
— reputation, his connexion with the 
Jniversity of South Carolina as professor, 
and his temporary investment with the func- 
tions of President. There was no desire, as 
there was no intention, to judge the fitness 
of the present incumbent for his high 
office. 
To our casual remark, uninfluenced by any 
rsonal considerations, and which was merely 
intended as an expression of a general senti- 
ment justified by Dr. Lieber’s reputation, we 
are indebted for the two sermons at the head 
of this article, and for some account of their 
distinguished author, Dr. Thornwell. Our 
acknowledgements are due to our courteous 
correspondent of the South Carolina College, 
| from whom we received the two pamphiets 
| and the account of Dr. Thornwell, the length 
of which forbids its publication in extenso in 
our columns. 

The two sermons, one in defence of the 
peculiar institution of the South, and the 
other a eulogy upon the character and prin- 
ciples of the distinguished statesman, John 
C. Calhoun, are ably written, and exhibit 
considerable grasp of thought and much 
plausible logic, though toned somewhat in 
harmony with local feeling and provincial in- 
| terests. 

Dr. Thornwell’s eminent position, which 
we were never disposed to question, in the 
State of South Carolina, fully justifies his 
appointment as President of the University. 
We have reason to congratulate the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina on the aequisition 
as president of a man of whom Calhoun 
could say, “ that he possessed the finest in- 
| telleet he had met with in thirty years,” and 
|whom our correspondent warmly eulogizes 
| as follows: “His career has been brilliant, 











“On my first arrival, the Govertor of the 
North East frontier purchased two elephants 
for me. After the purchase he became aware 
that the larger of the two was a fierce animal, 
and had killed two men, and told me that such 
was the case. As soon as I saw the elephant 
he made a dart at me, to lay hold of me, which 
gave me an itching to tease him; which I 
generally did by pointing my finger, or a stiek, 
at his face, always standing at a safe distance, 
with my friend well tied up. However, I 
never admitied the mahouts (keepers) to steal 
the elephants’ rice, and always stood by to see 
them fed; and I believe they knew that was 
the case, for as soon as they saw me there was 
great excitement, and a sharp lookout for their 
food, Sometimes I would feed my friend, and 
then he could be docile to me; but otherwise, 
he invariably made the same dart at me to lay 
hold of me. Being amongst a lawless people, 
{ was frequently attacked by them in great 
numbers in travelling through the country ; 
then my elephant stood my friend. When 


hemmed in on all sides, | placed Mukna, whom | 
[ rode, at the head of the other elephants, and | 


bore down on the leader of the savages. The 
elephants took a pleasure in rushing on them 
in all their fury, with tails up and trumpet 
(proboscis) sounding, Mukna universally car- 
ried me helter skelter in their midst, and kept 
up pursuit. Once, about 150 men surrounded 
my elephants; Thad six; they were all cap- 
tured bat Mukna, on whom I was riding spmo 


tree again, placed his head to the rump of his | and his influence for the last fifteen years in 
companion, and raised her hind part over the South Carolina as a writer, teacher, and 
trunk of the tree. After many and faithful | divine, préeminent and commanding. He has 
pedo — due, Potain ttt ae apm Wa8 | secured the most durable and desirable oe 
poisoned Dy the latars. et him loose one | gor, that which is substantial and soli 
morning after feeding him; a while afterwards | a sha Papel po entaat to. the a 
he returned to the house, and came to the door | 4 pet nai ms one 
and gave a low trumpet; L went out, and he | motes ag en - “ bo) sansa yaar 
walked up quictly to me; I laid my hand on | giv mg rise 2 aoidg es idence, oh _ 
his head, | could not make out what was amiss versal, hearty, and ready a cedinadt seiner 
with him. He lay down, and fifteen minutes | the possessor ot it has been placec in high 
afterwards was dead. I buried him deep position. Dr. Thornwell, previous to his 
where he died, sooner than have the poor ani- | clection as president, had filled two rofes- 
mal dragged by the other slaphentns but in a sorial chairs, that of Logie and Metaphysics, 
few days I was obliged to decamp from the | and subsequently that of Sacred Literature 
fumes exuding frem the earth. Some ten | and Evidences of Christianity, in the latter of 
months afterwards I sent a party to take up | which he was successor to Bishop Elliott of 
his bones for a skeleton, but there was even Georgis. In spite of the earnest endeavors 
then so much of the flesh undecayed, I was) o¢ ihe friends of the College to retain Dr. 
obliged to give up the work, A few months | Thornwell as proiessor, he took e or. 
after L was attacked by the Tatars, and seve- | ; : . . * 
; 7 | ~ F ‘ , U / . re, 

ral of my people killed, as already shown.” | Presbyterian Chureh in Charleston ad her 

; ‘ says our correspondent, “ he preached to im- 
mense congregations, the eminent: clergy of 
that city very generally aftending his services 
whenever practicable.” In November last 
Dr. Thornwell was elected president of the 
University by a three fourths’ majority. 
With such a president, and a corresponding 
= The Rights and ‘Duties of Masters: a Sermon, &c- 
By Rev. ra Be hy a Chae 8.C. ‘inthe 
Thoughts § to resen' :a 
Dest’ of Hon. John C. Calhoun. By Rev. J. H. Thorn- 
well, D_D. Columbia, 8. €: 


Shedding a few theoretical tears at the sad 
fate of poor Mukna, and cordially wishing 
Mr. Bonynge success in the sule of his book, | 
and the prosecution of his enterprise, we | 
make our congée. 





Vantry,—Every man has just as much 
vanity as he wants understanding. 





Pore. 
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ez ‘ation in other departments, we can- 
idly acknow! that the best interests of 
the University of South Carolina seem fully 
secured. -“ 


AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE CAVALIERS,* 


exe recent ballad-writers, we think that 
= author of the present collection has been 
at least quite as fortunate as any of his 
brethren in the selection of subjects, in seiz- 
ing the time and spirit suitable to that species 
of composition ; and in execution, not a whit 
behind the bravest and most gallant of his 
competitors. In this latter day of poetry we 
are so much accustomed to verbal dainties 
and the niceties of the fancy, that we are apt 
to turn away from the simplicity of the ballad, 
forgetful that it is in the feeling and senti- 
ment, rather than in an elaborate display of 
the intellectural resources of the writer, that 
the heart of true yoy Papi and beats. It 
is in the departure of this spirit from modern 


literature that the decline of poetry may same clear simplicity and manly trath of | 


justly find its date. Choosing from the 


ample range of Scottish history, oecasions | yja] March of Dundee "—“The Widow of 


which are near and dear to the popular sym- 
pathy of his country, Mr. Aytoun, confident 
in the foree of strong convictions and a direct 
appeal to the elementary emotions of the 
human heart, has presented us eight noble 
lays—clear in feeling, simple and direct in 
expression, and happily varied and variable in 
measure, which will, we are gonfident, out- 
live many, if not all, of his more pretentious 
and ornamented contemporaries. The whole 


series is so clearly managed, and so firmly | 


sustained in all its parts, that we cannot do 
its author injustice, choose where we may— 
although the hastiest reader must understand 


that it is in entirety alone that the perfect | 
handling and keeping in the subject can be | 


fairly estimated. 
The first stanza of the volume strikes the 
key-note :— 


* News of battle!—news of battle! 

Hark! ’tis ringing down the street: 

And the archways and the pavement 
Bear the clang of hurrying feet. 

News of battle? who hath brought it? 
News of triumph? Who should bring 

Tidings from our noble army, 
Greetings from our gallant King? 

All last night we watched the beacons 
Blazing on the hills afar, 

Each one bearing, as it kindled, 
Message of the opened war. 

All night long the northern streamers 
Shot across the trembling sky: 

Fearful lights, that never beckon 
Save when kings or heroes die.” 


This is from * Edinburgh after Flodden.” | 


How begins the seeond—* The Execution 
of Montrose?” Listen !— 


“Come hither, Evan Cameron! 

Come, stand beside my knee— 

I hear the river roaring down 
Towards the wintry sea. 

There's shouting on the mountain-side 
There’s war within the blast— 

Old faces look upon me, 
Old forms go trooping past. 

{ hear the pibroch wailing 
Amidst the din of ficht, 

And my dim spirit wakes again 
Upon the verge of night.” 


And, as testing the skill of the author— 


“Tt was upon an April morn, 
While yet the frost lay hoar, 
We heard Lord James’s bugle-horn 
Sound by the rocky shore. 


“Then down we went, a hundred knights, 
All in our dark array, 
And flung our armor in the ships 
That rode within the bay. 


“We spoke not as the shore grew less, 
But gazed in silence back, 
Where the long billows swept away 
The foam behind our track. 


“ And aye the purple hues decayed 
Upon the fading hill, 
And but one heart in all that ship 
Was tranquil, cold, and still. 


“The good Lord Douglas paced the deck, 
And oh, his face was wan! 
Unlike the flush it used to wear 
| When in the battle-van.—” 





In a varied strain, preserving however, the 
| treatment—read their followers: “The Bu- 


'Gleneoe”—The Island of the Seots”— 
“Charles Edward at Versailles,” and “ The 
Old Seottish Cavalier.” 

. At the close of the volume—the “ Miscel- 


' . . 
_laneous Poems” appear asa testimony to the | 


_ general faculty and genius of the poet: ap- 


proving him a master of the varied chords | 
of the lyre; and not constrained by poverty | 


_of invention or narrowness of resource to any 
_ particular range of verse. 

Among these our fancy is most taken by 
©The Old Camp”—which rings out the 
' plaintive peal of the past :— 


“There is a cloud before the sun, 

The wind is hushed and still, 

And silently the waters run 
Beneath the sombre hill. 

The sky is dark in every place 
As is the earth below: 

Methinks it wore the self-same face 
Two thousand years ago. 


“No light is on the ancient wall, 

No light upon the mound ; 

The very trees, so thick and tall, 
Cast gloom, not shade, around. 

So silent is the place and cold, 
So far from human ken, 

It hath a look that makes me old, 
And spectres time again. 





“T listen, half in thought to hear 

The Roman trumpet blow— 
[ search for glint of helm and spear 

Amidst the forest-bough ; 
And armor rings, and voices swell— 
I hear the legion’s tramp, 
And mark the lonely sentinel 

Who guards the lonely camp.” 


_ Blind Old Milton ” is also a favorite—and 
well it may be, with such appeals as this :— 


“Child! is the sun abroad? 
Borne up and wafted by the gentle wind, 
| I feel the odors that perfume the air, 
| And hear the rustling of the leaves behind. 
| Within my heart I picture them, and then 
I almost can forget that I am blind, 


| And old, and hated by my fellow-men. 


Yet would I fain once more behold the grace 


| Of nature ere I die, and gaze again 

| Upon her living and rejoicing faee— 

, Fain would I see thy countenance, my child, 
My comforter! I feel thy dear embrace— 


how does he prelude—* The Heurt of the | I hear thy voice, so musical and mild, 


Bruee ?”~— 


Wilkin Bdmonsionne Atoae Wow fon: weaned.” 








The patient sole interpreter, by whom 
So many years of sadness are beguiled ; 
For it hath made my small and seanty room 


{ feel my hair | 


_Peopled with glowing visions of the past. 

, But I will calmly bend me to my doom, 

| And wait the hour which is approaching fast, 
| When triple light shall stream upon mine 

} eyes, 

And heaven itself be opened up at last 

To him who dared foretell its mysteries.” 

| ‘There are also translations executed with 

| felicity and point; and a most trenchant and 

|thorough examination of Mr. Macaulay’s 

, charges against Claverhouse. 

_ Altogether, we are assured in this present 
volume of the work of a bold and free hand, 

, Which will maintain its position among the 

| poetical productions of our time—with no 

diminution of interest in successive perusals, 

and likely to awaken among all readers of 

taste and judgment a strong desire for an- 

other appearance of its accomplished author. 


| a 


MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS.* 
Tuer is no lack of medical books published 
in the United States. They are, however, 
mostly translations from foreign or reprints 
of English works. Their abundance shows 
a commendable spirit of medical inquiry, 
while the faet of so few of them being native 
productions indicates a subjection to foreign 
medical opinion and a backwardness in origi- 
nal investigation which are neither creditable 
nor favorable to the progress of the medical 
sciences in the United States. There is a 
prevalent practice of appropriation of foreign 
inedical books on the part of American medi- 
cal authors, which is as little creditable to 
their morais as to theirintellect. Among the 
| host of foreign medical books published in 
| this country, there is never a single one re- 
| published as originally written by the foreign 
jauthor. The American publisher, not con- 
‘tent with appropriating a foreign medical 
book, calis in the American editor to complete 
| the larceny, by despoiling the original writer 
(of a portion of his fair fame and honor. 
|The American editor, on the score of the im- 
| pertinence of some hap-hazard opinions, em- 
| bodied in a few meagre notes, dogmatically 
| contradicting the original author, and thus 
adding insult to injury, blazons his name in 
| flaming capitals on the title-page, and thus 
| confronts the publie with a boldness that only 
marks the audacity of the offender. : 
| We welcome then as a rarity an origina! 
medical book by an American author. Dr. 
Swett’s Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Chest, though presenting no novelty in its 
i subject, is so far an original work, as it gives 
us the result of the author’s own research, 
investigaiion, and practical experience. The 
| Varivas subjects are treated in the most direct 
and practieal manner, the distinguishing 
symptoms of the diseases are distinetly mark- 
ed and their proportionate value justly 
balanced, and the treatment recommended js 
the judicious result of the author's own wide 
experience in hospital and private practice. 
The whole subject of the diseases of the 
chest is discussed with that completeness and 
| thoroughness which come from the devotiou 
to a speciality, that minute perfectness of 
treatment that belongs to subdivided labor. 
The style of the book is clear and direct. 
| The work is composed of the revised lectures 


| _* A Treatise on the Disea~ « of the Chest. By John A. 
| Swett, M.D. New York: D. Appleton& Co. ~ 
| _ The Medical Student's Vade } locus. By George Men- 
' denhall, M.D. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
| _ Review of Materia Medica. By John. B. Biddle. M.D. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 
The American Journa! of Medical Sciences. January. 
Philadelphia: Blanchard & Lea. 
| The Medical Examiner—January. Philadelphia: Lind- 
j Say & Rlakiston, 








of the author, and exhibits that ease of treat- 
ment and familiarity of illustration so neces- 
sary in the lecture room to interest and in- 
struct. From Dr. Swett’s excellent chapter 
on Phthisis, Consumption, we make an ex- 
tract, which involves the question which too 
many are unfortunately compelled to con- 
sider, as to the best place of resort for a con- 
sumptive :— 

“ The usual advice I give my patients is this. 
Pass the winter months in the interior of 
Florida; Jacksonville is, perhaps, the best 
place that now offers accommodations to pul- 
monary invalids). When the heat of the 
weather becomes oppressive, a8 is usually the 
case in March, move a little northward, but 
still keep clear of the sea-coast. Spend a 
month or two at Aiken, in South Carolina. 
Travel slowly northward, and reach Rich- 





mond, Virginia, about the beginning of May. 
De not return to the Northern States before | 
the 10th of June. 

“ Florida is, undoubtedly, the best climate in 
our own country for pulmonary invalids during | 
the winter months. I prefer it to the West | 
Indies, beeause it is nearer home, easy of | 
aceess and return, and because it is our own | 
country. To those who prefer the West In-| 
dies, Santa Cruz is, perhaps, the best place. | 
The society is chiefly Englich, and the accom- | 
modations better than those usually found in | 
these islands. Many pass the winter at Ha- | 
vana; but the northerly winds which some- 
times suddenly prevail there are very objec- | 
tionable. I suspect, if suitable accommoda- | 
tions could be found on the south side of the | 
island of Cuba, that it would prove an excel-_ 
lent location for pulmonary invalids, but none | 
such exist there. The same advice should be— 
given to invalids going to the West Indies as_ 
to those going to Florida, not to remain there | 
after the heat becomes oppressive, but to cross | 
over tothe main-land, and pass some time in | 
the southern localities [ have mentioned.” 


! 


eases had better leave the North in October, or 
early in November; but others may safely stay 
in this region until December, or even until 
January. <A great memes is gained by this 
course; a long winter residence from home is 
materially abridged, and as the spring months 
are much more injurious than the winter 
months, it is better to a the period of 
return, rather than to hasten the time of de- 
parture. Many persons, indeed, do not expe- 
rience the unfavorable influences of our climate 
until Mareh; to them a comparatively short 
residence from home, and in a comparatively 
northern region, as, for instance, at Aiken, 
South Carolina, and afterwards at Richmond, 
Virginia, will be the most appropriate course. 
To every one, however, the advice should be 
given not to return to the North before the 
10th of June.” 


The Medical Student's Vade Mecum and 
The Review of Materia Medica, are both 
original elementary works. The first is a 
model book, for its condensed telegraphic 


style, giving in the course of its 690 pages, a | 4 


very complete summary of all the medical 
sciences, stated directly and intelligibly. The 
book is written throughout in the form of a 
catechism, and must serve as a useful aid to 
teacher and pupil in examinations and pre- 
parations for examinations. It is copiously 
illustrated by diagrams and woodcuts. 

The Review of Materia Medica is well 
adapted to its purpose, of presenting briefly 
to elementary students the main points in an 
important branch of medical science. 

he American Journal of Medical Sciences 
and The Medical Examiner, both show their 
usual activity in keeping pace with the move- 
ment of Seotied science, and present a fair 
variety of original and interesting papers. 

The House on the Rock. Monroe & Co.— 
We are glad to welcome another of Miss Plan- 
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W. Adams. Appleton & Co.—A revision, with 
additions, of a standard English manual, con- 
formed to American standards, and the new 
en - ee font of Seite —s otherwise, 
such as the editor, hi a practical engineer, 
has found available. nets 
Appleton’s Mechanic's Magazine, for Feb.— 
hime the mechanical novelties of the num- 
ber, we find an account of the new votin 
machine to record ayes and noes, tronized 
by the unlucky islative Assembly of the 
French Republic, and now rendered rather su- 
perfluous by the introduction of the one-man- 


_ power. The editorial department is marked by 


ability and sprightliness—it contains an opposi- 
tion notice of Mr. Allen’s electro-dynamic theory, 
and some severe comments on the depreciat- 
ing tone of some of the English journals in re- 
ference to the Yankee triumphs achieved dur- 
ing the Exhibition—the Yacht-race, Colt’s re- 


| volvers, the Rea ing machine, and the picking 


of the Locks, valuable periodical has 
been changed in form from an octavo to a 
uarto, in order to admit, most likely, illustra- 
tions of a large size on the page. Two very 
fine ones, of the marine engines of the propeller 
steamships “Pioneer” and “City of Pittsburgh,” 
are in the Jan. number. The Magazine = as- 
surance of even increased usefulness, and should 
be largely encouraged, The manufacturing 
and inventive interest is too great not to be 
adequately represented by the press, which 
reflects every form of activity in the com- 
munity. 





How joyously the young seamew 
La ing on R bs waters blue, 
Whates our little bark had thrown 
A forward shade, the only one 

(But shadows oft will men pursue). 


Familiar with the waves, and free 
As if their own white foam were he; 


And again in reference to the effect of a | ché’s very delightful little stories. It is slight | His heart upon the heart of ocean 
colada aoa the ghepiche often: /and simple, like the others, but relying more | Lay learning all its mystic motion, 


tion:— 
“If now we turn our attention to the colder | 
regions of the globe, we shall find that the in- | 
fluence of cold upon the production of phthisis | 
is much more limited than might be expected. 
In the northern regions of Europe, the disease 
seems to be comparatively infrequent. What | 
the influence of such a climate as Norway and 
Sweden may be upon those predisposed to 
phthisis, or who are suffering from the early 
stage of the disease, and who have removed 
there from what are called more temperate 
latitudes, remains yet to be determined. The 
English government is now in the habit of 
sending phthisical patients from their military | 
oats in the West Indies to Canada, and, as it | 
is said, with advantage. But the proof of this | 
is as yet wanting. We are beginning, how- 
ever, not to dread the influence of a dry, cold 
climate upon this disease. One of the most | 
successful cases of incipient phthisis which has | 
ever fallen under my observation occurred in a | 
gentleman, a merchant of this city, who passed , 
the winter in the northern part of the State of | 
Pennsylvania, engaged in dragging logs of | 
wood from the forest through the snow. A) 
gentleman who had a decided attack of! 
phthisis left this country, and returned to) 
Stoekholm, his native city, and there, as [ have 
been informed, his health rapidly improved. 
I have found also by ne that the dry, 
cold weather of our early winter often agrees 
very well with this class of patients, and I 
have learned from it not to reeommend too 
early a departure to the South. This, it is 
true, does not apply to all cases. Some patients | 
feel the influence of eold to be unfavorable, | 
particularly those who have not been much 
aceustomed to exercise in the open air. Such | 


lesson on the importance of Christian principle | 


in the old cottage overlooking the sea the last 
| watch of life, have the rugged life and intrin- 


» eye, and the warm heart. The beautiful hero- 


fanciful vein of her previous little volumes. | 
Without being in the least allegorical or didac- | 
tic, the reader finds at the end of the book 
that he has received, almost unconsciously, a 


as the rock-foundation of the framework of | 
our lives, which may make a firmer impression | 
on his mind than many a graver sermon. The 
two old sailor friends, weathering out together 


sic poetry which are often akin in humanity, 
and whose correct blending on the es of 
fiction shows alike the skilful pen, the faithful 


ine is also a delicately-sketched character. 


Plane Trigonometry, and its Application to 
Mensuration and Land Surveying. Accom- | 
panied with all the Necessary Logarithmic and 
Trigonometric Tables. By George R. Perkins, 
AM. Principal and Prof. of Math. in the N. Y. 
State Normal School, &e. D. Appleton & Co., 
200 Broadway.—The Mathematical Series of 
Mr. Perkins has obtained a high reputation for 
elear and perspieuous arrangement, and an 
especial adaptation to the wants of practical 
men. These desiderata are not wanting in the 
present work. The rectangular system of cal- | 
culating the areas of irregular plots of land, | 
bounded by straight lines, is elegantly illus- 
trated and accompanied by numerous exam- 
ples. The tables of logarithms, and logarithms 
of natural -sines, &e., are printed in the form 
of type usual in French mathematical works, 
and are in other respects valuable to students, 
mechanics, and surveyors. 





Templeton’s Engineer, stag +n and Me- 
chanics Pocket Companion. Enlarged by J. 


| on the incidents of every-day life than on the | And throbbing to the throbbing sea. 


And such a brightness in his eye, 
As if the ocean and the sky 
Within him had lit up and nurst 
A soul God gave him not at first 
To comprehend their mystery. 


We were not cruel, yet did sunder 

His white wing from the blue waves under, 
And bound it; while his fearless eyes 
Looked up to ours in calm surprise, 

As deeming us some ocean wonder. 


We bore our ocean bird unto 

A grassy place where he might view 
The flowers that curtsy to the bees, 
The waving of the tall green trees, 
The falling of the silver dew. 


The flowers of earth were pale to him 
Who had seen the rainbow fishes swim ; 
And when earth’s dew around him lay 
He though of ocean’s wingéd spray 
And his eye waxéd pale and dim. 


The green trees round him only made 
A prison, with their darksome shade ; 
And drooped his wing and mournéd he 
For his own boundless glittering sea,— 
Albeit he knew not they could fade. 


Then One her gladsome face did bring, 
Her gentle voice’s murmuring, 

In ocean’s stead his heart to move, 

And teach him what was human love— 
He thought it a strange mournful thing. 


He lay down in his grief to die 
(First looking to the sea-like sky 
That hath no waves), because, alas! 
Our human touch did on him pass, 
And with our touch, our agony. 
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MARKS AND REMARKS. | Pear always in amiable forms—it had its worse night, to hear this Yankee Montaigne 
Tuere is a course of “People’s Lectures” questionable shape of malignity. The gene-| again. , 

‘n¢ on at the Broadway Tabernacle, the |ral observation was, that all kinds of power, A report has been current that the Cour- 
going ion fee to which is one shilling. develope themselves at the same time, the | rier des Etats-Unis was a sufferer in its 
uk ph Waldo Emerson was announced to | good with the bad. Liberty and its opposite | subscription list by its independent stand in 
appear in this course on Tuesday of last | renew and strengthen one another. Conser- | reprobation of the recent usurpation of Louis 
week, and a large audience was on the spot | vatism drives the children for a mouthful of | Napoleon Bonaparte. It has been satisfac- 
to listen to him. The subject of his lecture | fresh air to radicalism. Taking politics as | torily denied by the Journal, and we rejoice 
was Power, in other words Success in Life, they are, if the contest is between the civil | that the prosperity of our excellent contem- 
an appropriate topic for a company of Ameri- | 40 the forcible, we may go for the hoosiers | porary is increased rather than diminished 
cans, whose fortunes are always making. _and these who represent the latter. Philan-| by its spirit and honesty. The imputation 
It was a broad powerful statement of the |thropic and even religious bodies do not was one which reflected disparagingly on 
faet of a practical matter, the “ worldliness ” of make their executives out of saints. Jesuits | the readers rather than on the journal ; and 
a preacher's sermon without the “moral,” with and such foreign societies have their Judas | it so happens, was one on their taste as well 
great nicety and subtlety of lan but | a8 treasurers. Pious men of business have |as their patriotism, for the ill wind has 
with no obseurity of thought. “TI am here,” | an agent not quite so pious. A little wicked- | blown great good to the Courrier’s columns, 
said Mr. Emerson, “to state law, not to jus-| ness seems good for making a bustle in the | by furnishing them with contributions, by 
tify it—I celebrate what I find.” Hence the world, As there is use for poisons in the the way of the Belgian press and their own 
lecture, by what it did not say as much as | materia medica, so the world cannot get on | corps, from the leading journalists of Paris, 
by what it did, had the appearance of favor- without rogues. Unprincipled fellows do | who find therein the only source of com- 
ing a self-loving optimism. It was in reality good service. A country Boniface, in a vil- | municating with the public now open to them. 
showing the world its own valuation of lage with which I was acquainted, was a Among these contributors is M. Alexan- 
thin tty much as if Montaigne in his knave whom the town could il! spare: there | dre Thomas, writing in a Brussels journal, 
old candid, observing, speculative way, had | was no wickedness he could not practise,| of whom we have just met the following 
risen up to talk of things in the nineteenth cutting off the horses’ ears for the temper-| mention in the recently published lectures 
century, a8 he was accustomed to look at them , ance people, &e. ; a social, vascular creature, on the History of France by Professor 
in the sixteenth, treating of many topies and | courteous to the judge, furnishing good | Stephen:—‘* M. Thomas is no ordinary 
influences which our moralists and preachers | chops for the court, a bully, incendiary, bur- writer. When he addresses himself to the 
are apt to ignore. There was another half glar but full of public spirit, the efficient getter | arrangement of evidence and to the narra- 
to the subject which Mr. Emerson had in re- | up of shade trees, walks, fountains, the pro- | tion of facts, he combines much of our Eng- 
serve for another occasion, the higher law of |moter of the new horse rake, scraper and | lish good sense with no less of the buoyant 
success in higher matters ; this was an analy-| baby jumper. There are natures born for | vivacity of a Frenchman. But when he un- 
sis of power in the affairs of life, business, excitement. A Malay cook, whom I knew veils his theories and writes as a philoso- 
polities, &e., and cleanly, neatly was it; 0M a passage to Liverpool, delighted in a pher, his style undergoes an extraordinary 
handled. storm. “Blow, blow,” he said, in a gale.| change. Between the glare of his eloquence 

Power, said Mr. Emerson, was the univer- | The Roysterers who corrupt at home, sent | and the darkness of his metaphysics, my 














sal object. It was the one pursuit in life,— 
the education of the will. Practical men 
were causationists, in other words they 
thought things went not by luck, not by law. 
They discerned a causality, a complete con- 
nexion. A maxim which controlled all 
valuable minds was, that nothing is to be 
got for nothing. Power was a constitutional 


to Mexico will cover you with glory. The own mental! vision, at least, is effectually 
Englishmen, no longer having war to vent | dazzled and overpowered.” M. Thomas 
their spirit, become travellers, ascend the appears in the Courrier so far in the first of 
Nile, swim the Hellespont, ride alligators in | these two characters alone ; and his contribu- 
South America with Waterton, encounter | tion, detailing the insults and injuries heaped 
_ the creases of Malays at Borneo. An anec- | on the generals who had the honor of being 
| dote of Napoleon, that proverb of power, a| suspected of being honest by Bonaparte, 
magazine of energy, the foree coiled up in | during their imprisonment and transit to the 





iatter, where the arteries hold the blood and | that fabric. He had not only enemies with- frontiers, fully bears out the Professor's 
do not throw it into the veins. It was the out, but myriads of burglars in his own’ praise. M. Caylus, the ex-editor, we be- 
advantage of a strong salient nature, such an | ranks. At Eylau he dragged thirty thou- | lieve, of the ex-National newspaper, is also 
advantage as climate gave a country where | sand vagabonds, who were brawling about | a correspondent. 

the sun was constantly working for it, or the | the country, to their duty. The aids to this; An English gentleman, at present a resi- 
cities of New York or Constantinople had | plus condition of mind and body were Con- | dent in this city, hands us the following 


in their position. The broad, healthy, mas-| centration and Skill. “Enlarge not thy des- |“ bit” of the artist Turner :—* The London 


sive understanding shares with the current 
of the world, lies like the city on the shore 
of the river, appropriating and participating 
in all surrounding circumstances. “On the 


neck of the young man,” says the Persian | 


poet, “sparkles no gem so brilliant as the 
spirit of adventure.” Each plus man, who 
has this plus health and vitality, represents a 
set. Commander Wilkes, for instance, 
propriates the results of all the scienti 
men connected with his expedition. Power 
depends upon stoutness, the stomach. You 
may potash, prune, and manure in your field, 
but the seeret is, get a good tree, suited to 
the soil, and it will take care of itself. The 
test of this strength is the curative process: 
if disappointments and failure are speedily 
forgotten, the wound cieatrizing in new 
healthy action-—there is power. All difficulties 
vanish before this spirit. If the schoolbo 
goes home to think over his failure, it is all 
over with him. In polities we are reapin 
the benefits of personal power, freedom an 
resources of nature. The “half orator, half 
assassin” whom Wisconsin or Utah sends, 
brings with him promptness, energy, and at 
last subsides into manners. “ Strong sinners,” 
like Jackson, first conquer their own, then 
other governments. This power did not ap- 





tiny,” said the Old Oracle. There was the | Atheneum has been endeavoring to make a 
remark of Campbell the poet, necessity had | slight romance out of Turner’s residence in 
made him write poems, and “to men accus-| Chelsea. As I happened to be an actor in 
tomed to work everything was possible,”— the subjoined statement, perhaps it may not 
and the reply of Newton, “ by always intend- be unacceptable to your readers. Some 
ing my mind.” Plutarch celebrated the | four years since a relative of mine possessed 
one street of Pericles leading to the market-,a house on the banks of the ‘Thames at 
place, all other business and pleasure aban- Chelsea ; in itself it was not desirable as a 
doned. Rothschild: maxim was mind, soul, | residence, except to one whose occupation 
heart and body to one business. Stick to | was connected with the water. It had been 
one business; it is success and pleasure. unlet for some time, when an elderly gen- 
John Kemble found the worst provincial | tleman, accompanied by a middle-aged lady, 
actors better than the best amateurs. Jn | called to inquire the terms. The gentle- 
England, I found the working talent, in | man, after some parley, agreed to rent the 
literature, in the best places. Success was house, and made an appointment to call and 
not accidental but mathematical. In looking | settle previous to entering upon the occu- 
at the machinery of a mill, we see the | pancy. In the meantime I had prepared an 
machine more moral than ourselves. The ; agreement for his signature, and on request- 
imperfect thread is traced through.a web of , ing the name to fill in the blanks, he declined 
muslin, two hundred yards, to the attendant | giving any name whatever. | remonstrated 
whose wages is reduced in consequence. | against so unbusiness-like a transaction, 
We, too, should thus regard our responsibili- and the lady and gentleman left. A few 
ty in the web of life. | days after, he called again and tendered any 

These are the heads, a word here and a amount of rent in advance, but still refused 
word there, mostly ipsissima verba, of adis-| giving any name. Tearing to allow the 
course full of acute remark, and striking and property to remain any longer unproductive, 
prompt illustration. It was a wet and mud-|{ consented, and he occupied the house. 
dy night when we went to hear this lecture, |The lady s name was afterwards ascertained 
but we would promise to go further, of a \to be ‘ th,’ but amongst the neighbors 
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the gentleman went by the name of the 
‘Great Unknown.’ | must confess 1 was 
curious to learn who he was, and this curi- 
osity was shared by aboy in my office, and 
one evening Leathers, to use his own lan- 
guage, determined ‘ to earth the gent.’ He 
accordingly followed him to the neighbor- 
hood of Cavendish Square, and then missed 
him. Shortly after the Unknown made a 
proposition to purchase the residence, which 
was accepted, and the deeds made out in the 
name of Selina Booth, and until Mr. Tur- 
ner’s death his incognito was strictly pre- 
served. In this | am confirmed by a letter 
received, by the last mail, from the relative 
who formerly owned the house in which 
Mr. Turner died, and from whence his body 
was removed at night.” 

A correspondent speaks thus of one of 
Jesse Talbot’s latest and most successful 
paintings :—** The subject of this picture is 
* The Warriors of Uncas pursuing the Cap- 
tors of Cora; taken from Cooper's Last of 
the Mohicans. On first looking at the pic- 
ture one is impressed with the character 





of breadth and the plenty of elbow-room 
which pervades it. Although it has spirit 
and variety, there is no crowding or push- | 
ing of objects into certain positions to make 
up the landscape. It has the quiet. satisfied, | 
abstract sentiment of nature. It is without 
any of that disagreeable evidence of a mere | 
look of paint to look at, which many of these | 


man, a confirmed invalid, just dressed and 
supported for two or three hours from her 
bed to her sofa, and so backagain. Let me 
add, too, that the exertion might have been 
avoided by a new arrangement of the smaller 
poems, if Miss Barrett would only have con- 
sented to place * Pan is Dead’ at the end 
of the first volume instead of the second. 
The difference does not seem much; but 
she had promised Mr. Kenyon that ‘ Pan is 
dead’ should conclude the collection; and 
Mr. Kenyon was out of town and could not 
release herword. ‘To this delicate conscien- 
tiousness we owe one of the most charming 
love-stories in any language.” 


Miss Mitford, by the way, gives this anec- 
dote “ new to the English public,” and not 
altogether familiar, we may add, to the 
American, not having fallen in our field of 
observation, of the house of a popular poet. 
* Professor Longfellow’s residence at Cam- 
bridge,” says she, “ a picturesque old wooden 
house, has belonging to it the proudest his- 
torical associations of which America can 
boast: it was the head-quarters of Wash- 
ington. One night the poet chanced to look 
out of his windows, and saw, by the vague 
starlight, a figure riding slowly past the 
mansion. The face could not be distin- 
guished; but the tall, erect person, the 
cocked hat, the traditional costume, the 
often-described white horse, all were pre- 
sent. Slowly he paced before the house, 











things have. The middle and body of the | and then returned, and then again passed 
picture consist of an active stream, dashing by, after which neither horse nor rider was 
over a rough bed; and in it and at the sides | seen or heard of. Could it really be Wash- 
are large bodies of rock. ‘The stream winds | ington? or was it some frolic-masquerader 
down from the further distance, around a| assuming his honored form’? For my part 
point of land; and the banks on both sides | { hold firmly to the ghostly side of the story, 
are filled with prolific vegetation. ‘To the | as did my informant, also a poet and an 
right is a perpendicular cliff, whose stony! American, and as worthy to behold the 
sides are enriched with the warm and mel-| spectre of Washington as Professor Long- 
low atmosphere that is abundantly diffused, | fellow himself.” 

the whole relieved, however, by spots of| We are happy to state that Prof. Sattler 
fresh coolness, and recesses and shadowy | has again taken possession of his old rooms 
by-places. In the great broad sky up| at the corner of 13th street and Broadway, 
above are two huge salmon-colored clouds, | with his admirable Cosmoramas, which will, 
light, bright, and transparent. They hang | we doubt not, be as great favorites with the 
over the scene like a canopy, corresponding | public as heretofore, the interest of the col- 


with the work below, and giving it decision. | lection being heightened by the addition of 
‘The distance exhibits an expanse of wood- | several American views. 


land, and is diversified by the pointed tops | 
of two or three mountains, on which the | 
warm light also falls. The figures convey 
the meaning as expressed in Cooper's ac- 
count of the capture of Cora by Le Renard | 
Subtil, and the pursuit of the capturing party | 
by Uncas and his warriors, which latter are 


An announcement worth separating from 
the mass of literary intelligence, is the con- 
clusion of an engagement of the poet Hal- 


_leck with Redfield, the publisher, for a com- 


plete edition of his Poems, to include 
several new poems of length, to the extent 
of many hundred lines; one of which, at 


here exhibited, following in the cautious | |east, is the treatment of a New England 
Indian manner the flying enemy” subject in the peculiar vein of the author 
In another column we publish, from a/ of ** Connecticut.” 

collection of literary miscellanies from the | 
pen of Miss Mitford, a new poem by Miss! 
Barrett, written when the wife of Browning | 
bore that honored name. It is, says Miss) VISIT TO THE RICE LANDS OF CAROLINA. 

M., one of her earliest poems, and is given | Beavront Disraicr, 30th January, 1632. 

from the author's MS. Miss Mitford also! A Ray or two of the genial sunshine of 
tells an aneedote of the production of Lady | Carolina will not, I take it, my dear sir, fall 
Geraldine’s Courtship. [t was written “to | ungratefully upon the frosty soil of Gotham, 
meet the double exigency of completing the | in these trying January days. You may 
uniformity of the original two volumes, and | laugh—perchanee shudder—at my venturing 
of eatehing the vessel that was to carry the | to say anything civil of Dame Nature— 
proofs to America, in the incredible space of | much less to fall in love with her, in her cold 
twelve hours. That delicious ballad must | winter deshabille ; but you must know that 
have been lying unborn im her head and in| hereabouts the fair lady is in perpetual good 
her heart; but when we think of its length humor and always dressed for company. 
and of its beauty, the shortness of time in Her smile is not, to be sure, as warm or her 
which it was put into form appears one of toilette so brilliant as in summer days—yet 
the most stupendons efforts of the human ‘the mellowed green of her trailing robes, the 
mind. And the writer was a delicate wo-| gentle sighing of her zephyrous voice, and 
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the quiet sparkle of her eye, reach the heart 
not less surely or less gratefully than do her 
more ardent moods. Indeed to us of colder 
climes, she is in summer a veritable noli me 
ta e, Whose embrace kills. Even her own 
children then fly her arms. But to come 
down to the speech of a simple matter-of-fact 
voyager—-whatever superior beauties these 
regions ee in the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of midsummer, the climate then forbids 
all approach, not only to the unaeclimated, 
but even to those “native here.” The 
planters, as spring comes on, leave the low 
swampy lands of the rice culture, for sum- 
mer sites in the neighboring and higher pine 
wastes. In these “sanctuaries” they are 
careful not to vex the air with the slight ex- 
halations that might be discharged by the 
breaking of the soil, even for the growth of 
vegetables or flowers. The negroes alone 
remain on the plantations, and these upon the 
highest intervals of sand which the domain 
may afford ; the plantershimself coming down 
to the swamps only in the sunshine. 

Many of the rice plantations, which are 
usually exceedingly productive and profitable, 
are in the possession of absentees, who, leav- 
ing these to the care of managers and over- 
seers, seldom visit them and never dwell 
thereon. 

Many of the best rice fields of Carolina 
touch the lower waters of the Savannah 
river. They are prepared by clearing, drain- 
ing, canalling, and embanking the vast 
stretches of luxuriant and dank swamp. The 
— of the width of foot or bridle paths, 
elevated several feet above the general level, 
traverse and dissect the fields in every diree- 
tion; and the canals are constructed to sweep 
and withdraw from them, as required, the 
high tides of the neighboring rivers. No 
sooner does April see the delicate grain de- 
posited in the rich earth, than the waters are 
let loose upon it for the space of weeks: 
when the fresh young blade appears, its 
growth is again accelerated in the same man- 
ner; and lastly on the eve of the reaping, 
comes another long baptizing—which is 
called the harvest flood. When, at length, 
reaped and put into sheaves, it is “headed” 
(borne on the head) to the nearest canal, 
whence it is conveyed to the river and thence 
to market. 

I might continue to edify, perhaps bore 
you, with the interesting processes of thrash- 
ing, pounding, and polishing the riee; but my 
task is of another kind. ° 

Nothing surpasses in beauty the rice plan- 
tations, either in the young and tender 
verdure, in the delicate flower, or in the bend- 
ing harvest. Then the vast verdant or golden 
savannahs, lost in the mystic atmosphere 
which hangs upon the horizon of the South- 
ern landseape, have peculiar and exquisite 
charms. 

The pine woods,—where those whose 
means or inclinations do not enable or prompt 
them to seek the cities or the mountains, 
find a secure summer asylum—are full of in- 
terest and teachings to those who ken the 
still small voice of Nature. Their everlast- 
ing verdure is especially grateful to the eye 
aceustomed only to the chilly nakedness of 
the Northern landscape at this season. 

The extent and majesty of these grave 
and solemn forests present, even in repose, 
many of the markings of the sublime; but 
they most stir the soul when their countless 
squadrons surge and rage in mad conflict 
with the “unchained elements:” when they 
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back in a thousand terrible echoes the 
peat 5 of the destroying whirlwind ; as. 
ielding to the resistless charge, they fall like 
tans, rank upon rank, with death-groans 
« Jouder than the bolts of heaven.” 

How shall I describe to you the charms 
and mysteries of the ghostly yet riant 
swamps, even in their temporary winter guise. 

But, in exchange for the wealth of summer 
foliage, they offer now a beauty of contrast 
wanting at other seasons ; a startling opposi- 
tion of life and death. 

Everywhere the thousand joyous ever- 
greens, the magnolia, the myrtle, the holly, 
the cane, the palmetto, the bay, the laurel, 
the jasmine, the rose, and the sweeping oaks 
—laugh and dance like mad elves, amid the 
gaunt and ghastly branches of the skeleton 
cypress, deoadet in the folds of the grey 
trailing moss. 

Nature never comes in a more mythical or 
« questionable shape ” than in that | now de- 
seribe; and never is the soul more disposed 
to “question her” of the thousand secrets of 
sea, earth, and air; and their sympathies and 
analogies with the life and destiny of the hu- 
man heart. 

For the Greeks, to whom the gentle preach- 
ings of Nature are but foolishness, the rich 
soil of this genial southern clime provides 
other attractions. Were friend Nimrod now 
extant, he would certainly migrate hither to 
have a crack at the droves of bounding deer, 
the fat and famous turkeys, ducks and geese, 
and the well-to-do partridges and other beasts, 
including snakes and alligators in every de- 
sirable variety ;—to say nothing of the finny 
flocks of the waters or the hosts of delicious 
oysters which the neighboring salt rivers and 
bays will yield you at will; astonishing 
« bivalves” which you must not even mention 
to “Florence,” lest he should in despair in- 
continently pepper, salt, vinegar, and swallow 
himself ! 

But I am exhausting your patience and my 
own leisure; so with an additional word or 
two touching the sable “populations,” I 
will relieve both. Numerically considered, 
the darkies here are the people ;—the whites 
appearing amongst them only as spots of 
azure ina “ sky of clouds.” On some planta- 
tions | have found hundreds of Cesars, and 
Sambos, and Catos; and but-a_ solitary 
“massa,” who rules his barony wit 
the authority of a feudal lord; and right 
patriarchal and kindly is his sway. A jolly, 
well-fed, weil-clad, lightly-tasked, and happy 
set of miscreants, too, are the euffees 
themselves. One ebony maiden, who did the 
northern sight-seeing with her mistress’s fa- 
mily last summer, tells fearful tales to her 
mates of the wretchedness of our “ poor 
white folks ;” and in the benevolence of her 
contented heart sighs to think that they can- 
not share in the good fortunes of herself and 
kindred ! 

The social customs and manners of the 
blacks are a pleasant and amusing study. 
Their uniform courtesy and politeness to- 
wards each other, as well as to the white 
people, cannot fail of arresting the notice of 
the stranger. A Parisian could scarcely ex- 
ceed the graee with whieh they salute you. 

Their religious assemblies offer much en- 
tertaining novelty; particularly their vocal 
doings, grotesque and ludicrous, with the 
most astounding gestieulation. 

Their funeral processions, in which they 


slumberous night with the wild echoes of | 
their peculiar and impromptu chants—full 
oftentimes of most plaintive and touching | 
melody—will long haunt the memory of the | 
hearer. ‘These and other occasions of sorrow 
call forth much manifestation of the simple-_ 
hearted affection characteristic of their | 
class. | 
Bidding adieu to a venerable “boy” of | 
sixty, he exclaimed, “ Good bye, massa! God | 
bless you! Recollect, wherever you go, ole 
nigger wish you well !” 

ut this kind sentiment in more polished 
phrase, my dear sir, and take it 

“Offered from my heart to thine !” 


MUSIC. 


| 
iy | 
W. Vincent Watace is about to make a) 
tour through the West and South, where he | 
intends giving a series of Concerts. We be- | 
lieve we are safe in predicting for him a most | 
cordial reception wherever he appears. Mr. | 
Wallace’s manifold compositions, which are 
published in Europe and this country, have 
greatly aided in spreading his reputation; | 
and we may fairly presume that his presence 
will everywhere in this country be of decided 
benefit to the progress of music. He will, 
we understand, be accompanied by Malle. 
Rosa Jacquez, a young lady whose musical 
education is of an excellent school, and whose 
singing has the rare charm of true pathos. | 
We have been informed that she sang with 
Jenny Lind at Hamburg and Vienna with 
great success, and was to have appeared at 
the concerts in this city, if they had been | 
continued. 

The late Mdlle. Helen Stopel (Madame , 
Wallace) will also appear in these concerts. | 
She was a pupil of Thalberg, and is now | 
among the foremost lady pianists in the} 
world—Madame Pleyel being alone consider- | 
ed the first. 

The first Concert of this brilliant series | 
was announced for Troy, on the 17th inst. 


| 
} 


VARIETIES. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

“ Aone the attractions which we are promised 
is the Amazon by Kiss."—* Literary World.” 
It’s all very well, but from what L have heard, 
A kiss by the Amazon would be preferred. 

“Some one says that women are the melody | 
of the human duet.”—LZondon Fam. Herald. 
Sincerely I regret to this T cannot say Amen, 
The women I should say were “sharps,” and 


How thick is the Rhine? 

What color is the Rhone ¢ 

Does the river Meuse proceed from the Pie- 
rian Spring ¢ 

Is the weather severe in the Gulf of Riga? 

Are sailors often caught out on the Bal- 

Is there much gambling in the Faroe 
Group ? 

Have they gas in Boulogne { 

is Calais a hard place? 

What is the shortest road to Rouen? 

Are Bishops fond of the Sea / 

Would Selma be a good place to dispose of 
your mother ¢ 

Have the Natives of Florida particularly 
rubicund visages ¢ 


CLASSICAL QUERY, 

Is the last letter of the Greek alphabet ex- 
cessively thin, or does it bear any resemblance 
to a small debt ? 

A Funny May. 
KEESEIAN A. 

The Post furnishes a collection of Conun- 
drums furnished to Anderson the other day, by 
“our friend Keese, the auctioneer,” adding, 
“either one of them is better than either of 
those that took the prizes :” 


In what part of the Bible is the existence of 


i the Centaur recognised ¢ 


Where the Head of Jehn the Baptist came 
in on a Charger. 


Why is Mr. Charles ©’Conor like an un- 
poetical Woodman ? 

Because he crushes the Flowers in clearing 
the Forest. 


Who was the first Post Boy ? 
Cadmus. For he earried Letters from Phew 
nicia to Greece. 


Why is Prof. Anderson’s Magie Bottle like 
Wm. E. Burton ? 

Because they keep large audiences in a con- 
stant flow of good spirits. 


When did Great Britain require the aid of 
all her Philosophy ? 

When the Genius of Hobbes exposed the 
fallacies of their profound Locke, and America 
and her Steers did not allow -/ohn Bull to save 
his Bacon. 


PARLIAMENTARY. 
Messrs. Eds, : 

In the course of a very dignified debate in 
Congress between the Hon. Messiewrs Giddings 
and Stanley, I notice that the former gentle- 
man remarked—*“ When I spoke of the gen- 
tleman’s statements being false, [ did not 
transcend the Parliamentary rules,” and | 
further observe that, in the remainder of the 





“flats” I'd call the men, 
Per contra you the women find, are “ erotch- 


“ piano ” tone, 

For never maid or matron lived who would to 
“ forte” own, 

But as I have a wife at home (?), perhaps that 
it were best, 

Lest I incur a “brace” of “shakes,” I now 
should take a “rest.” 


OTTO AND JENNY. 
Otto Gold-schmidt if gold-smitten, 
Ought to have her notes resigned, 
Given them up and been contented, 
Heart and pockets both are Lind. 
QUERIES FOR GHOGRAPHERS. 
Is Cologne water made from the river 








follow singly in solemn step, bearing innu- 
merable ruddy torches, and awakening the 


Oder ? 


For though some of the males are “swells,” | ar adhered to. 
not very nice behayers, 


controversy, the above “parliamentary rules” 
Now I care nothing for poli- 
ties, being neither a rich man nor an office- 
| seeker, and have of late years considered 


“all and “ ors.” | Congress to be a national establishment pretty 
It is dot isaoae ‘he Nemoto voice should be much like the bull fights of Spain, or the old 


Roman arenas for the amusement of the people, 
| and to promote a general feeling of pugnacity 
| and valor among them. In this manner J am 
| quite interested in the various gladiatorial ex- 
| hibitions ; and in order the better to understand 
them, I wish to know the precise meaning and 
derivation of the term “ Parliamentary.” 

When quite young, having been blessed with 
a father and mother, I was sent to school, 
where, after completing my English education, 
I was finished off with a quantity of Greek, 
Latin, Italian, German, Spanish, and French, 
and am happy to add that I have preserved 
most of my school books to this day. 

After a thorough investigation of Mr. Levi- 
zac’s interesting grammar, and also Mr. Su- 
i renne’s no less admirable dictionary, I have 
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discovered that je parle means “ | speak” or | these are the writings of the authors of the 
“T say,” and é parte, “ he speaks,” and i/ ment, | “ Rejected Addresses,” the earlier books of 


“he lies.” Now, coupling these properly to-| Thackeray, «&e., the “ from the Lon- 


gether, I obtain parle-ment—whieh, according don Times,” the “ Yellowplush Papers.” Thack- 
to this, would simply be, “I say he lies,” or eray’s “Paris Sketch-Book” will o the 
“ When he speaks he lies.” | series, The style promised for these is 


Can you, or any of the readers of your in- , of unusual elegance. . 
valuable weekly, set me right upon this im-  Reprrecp has in press Men of the Time in 








21, °52 


are: In the Scientific Library, Pye Smith’s Ge- 
ology and Scripture ; or, the Relation between 
the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geolo- 
gical Science ; fifth edition, with a Sketch of 
the Literary Life of the Author, by J. H. 
Davies, B.A. In the Classical Li , Plato, 
volume 5, containing the Laws, by 
G. Burges, M.A. In the Illustrated Library, 





portant subject. 1852; a Dictionary of Living Notables of all 
Yours with respect, Nations—also Trench’s admirable volume on | 

- Marcus Mars Boees, the Power of Words, both of which will be | 

SSCs patie _____| issued immediately. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


_ The new number of the North British Re- | 
| view is to contain papers on Milton; New Zea- | 
|Jand; Literature and Christianity; Carlyle’s | 
Messra, Arrieton on another page announce | Life of Sterling; The Geology of the Surface | 
an important new literary enterprise, in which and Agriculture; Literature of the New Tes- 
they will consult the popular taste in its de-|tament; Recent Aretic Expeditions; Memoir 
mands for good literature. Among the books of Bishop Copleston; Methodism: Isaac Tay- 
announced will be found some old favorites, lor; Progress of Popular Education in Great | 
not too old to be out of fashion, and which the | Britain; France in January, 1852. 


new generation will read with interest. Among Mr. Bohn’s new announcements for February 








Allen’s es of the British Navy; new edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged by the Author, nu- 
merous fine Portraits onarevee on steel, two 
vols. post 8vo, In the Antiquarian Library, 
Sir Thomas Browne’s Works ; edited by 8. Wil- 
kin, F.LS, vol. 2. In the Standard Library, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's Literary Works, with 
Memoir of the Author, by H. Wm. Beechey ; 
in two volumes, vol. 1 containing Discourses 
on Painting, &e., portrait. For the Illustrated 
Li , In the press, Kugler’s Historical 
Manual of Sculpture,’ Painting, and Architec- 
ture, Ancient and Modern, with numerous 
illustrations ; 2 vols. post 8vo. 
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FIFTH EDITION. 
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Warburton’s Works. 12 vols. 8vo. boards, un- 
cut, $18. Lond., 1811. 
Wegswects Palewographia Sacra Pictoria. to. 
18. Lond 
Zacchise.—Queestiones medico-legales. Fol. 


calf, $6. Aven., 1660. 
Oriental Album. Costumes, de. of 


the Valley of the Nile; desi Prisse, letter- 
by St Joun, Fores) eee hy 


| Belzoni’s Operations, ie Rey Egypt and Nubia. 


2 vols. 8vo. and Atlas, fol. $20. 
Berry’s Encyclopedia Heraldica. 38 vols. 4to. 


ty Lond,, 1828. 
Botta.—Storia della guerra Americana ; vari- 


ous editions. 
Caussin’s Holy Court. Fol. calf, $4 75. 
2 . Lond., 1683. 
Charlevoix.—Hist. de la Nouvelle France. 3 
vols. 4to. 


. calf, $15. Paris. 
Cicero Oreliii. 12 vols. 8yo. half bound, $18. 
Tarici, 1826-33. 
Classical Journal. Complete, $25; calf, 40. 


1810-28. 

Edmondson’s Complete Body of Heraldry. 2 

vols, fol. half calf, $26. Lond. 

Furstius—Concordantie Vet. Test. Heb. et 
Chaldaice. 3 vols, fol., $20. ‘ 

Herschel’s Manual of Scientific Inquiry. Se- 

cond edition. 75. Lond., 1851. 


oe. . a 
Hesychii Lexicon. 2 vols. fol. calf, $12. 
f21 Lugd. Bat., 1748-66. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 


Eprrev sy RALPH WALDO  EMEGSON a3 nny WILLIAM H. CHANNING. 
| Two volumes 12mo. 


HINTS ON HEALTH; 


WITH FAMILIAR INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE TREATMENT AND PRESERVATION 


OF THE 


SKIN, HAIR, TEETH, EYES, &c. 


BY WILLIAM EDWARD COALE, M.D., 


ember Boston Society for Medical Improvements; Fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society, &c. 
Ms ers One Volume lé6mo. muslin, 50 cents. { 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition 


ILLUSTRATED BY SIXTEEN FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
From original Designs by the most emiuent Artists, and rinted in Tint. it is complete in one volume duodecimo of 
about 700 pages, wi C good, clear type, an will be found to be the — 21 readable edition 
ever publ ised in the country. 





IN PRESS. 
THE SECOND Ba tte 


(READY NEXT WEEK.) 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


“ Besides the main ze of ao the book contains a hundred sketches and portraits, in the Carlyle manner, of | 
Sterling's relatives people known in their time, and but just slipt away into the past. Coleridge returns, 
Umbra crowns a Mie nee ‘ill: Sterling’s father (Carl le’s ‘ Captain Whirlwind’), the 0 old original Thunderer 

of ofthe 1 ws Sad tgp vl dh ves sd ge in a tsbridge and reigns in Printing-house quare, wielding the famous 
bolts that 


tannia cast, and that clanged, once with such a dead ececeee. Torrijos saliies from 
Pre of seheos poate ate for Spain, and to be shot at the Parade at Malaga; Sterling is in Cornwall 
with the Buller family, amidst w 
— people that beautifu 


s of Morval, and the flowers and sunshine of Polveilaw. Who knows what new 
1, tranquil country, in place of those dear and familiar whom we knew ?’—THAcKE- 

ms ‘The admirers of Carlyle and Sterling will be glad to hear of the rapidity of the sale of the first edition of the above 
work.” 


“ Carlyleans are at present lost in admiration of their master’s Life of John Sterling—a really remarkable book.”— 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


a ; BOSTON, 


“CAMPBELL’S LORD-CHANCELLORS. 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 


Will publish next week, 


LIVES OF THE LORD-CHANCELLORS, 


AND KEEPERS OF THE GREAT SEAL OF ENGLAND, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REIGN OF GEORGE IY. 


BY JOHN LORD CAMPBELL, LL.D., Xe. 
Second American, from the Third London Edition, 
Tn Seven handsome volumes crown 8vo., extra cloth or half morocco, 
rinted from the anthor’s most recent edition, and embraces his extensive modifications and addi- 


This has been rep 
tions. me, will therefore be found eminently worthy a continuance of the great favor with which it bas heretofore been | 
recei 


“A work of a > Soe merit—one of very great labor, of richly diversified interest, and of lasting value and estima- 








tion.” — 
“Iscarcely need advise e reader to consult Lord Campbell's excellent work.”— Macaulay's History of England. 
“Lord rene te sensened a very acceptable , not only to the legal profession, but to the history of the 
country.”—Law jew. 
be Woh have not the least hesitation in saying that these Lives will be found to deserve a solid and permanent place 


in En te pe ”— Examiner. 
pom of the work, our jud it m: hw: ¢ be from what has already been said. We will add, 
that from its infinite fund of eyed and Py. ety of style, the book addresses itself with equal claims to the 
mere general , as to irer; while we avoid the prea? ba commonplace of affirm- 
ing that no li can be complete without it, we feel constrained to afford it a higher tribute, we pregowacing 3 it enti- 
place on the shelves of every scholar who is fortunate enough to possess it.”—Fraser’s Mag. 
“A work which will Take = lace in our libraries as one of the most brilliant and valuable contributions to the lite- 
rature of the present day.” —- um, 








“LORD CAMPBELLS 
LIVES OF THE CHIEF-JUSTICES OF ENGLAND, 


} a20tf 


BOSTON, 


Have ines Published : 


VOICES OF THE NIGHT. 
By LONGFELLOW. 
Beautifully illustrated, and bound to match their illustrat- 
ed edition va * Evangeline.” 


MR. LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


A new and beautifully illustrated edition, in one volume, 
ae bound. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILD- 
HOOD 


By GRACE GREENW OOD. 
With Designs by Billings. 
Square 16mo. red. cloth, 50 cents, to match “ My Pets,” 
“London, Doll,” &c. 


SECOND meme “OF GREENWOOD 
LEAVES. 


By GRACE GREENWOOD. 
1 volume 12mo. cloth. $1 25, with Portrait. 


on 
THE SNOW IMAGE, 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
One vol. 16mo., cloth, 75 cts. 





‘LEIGH HUNT'S COMPLETE P. ETTI- 
CAL WORKS. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


MEMOIR AND WRITINGS 
a —— 


‘NOW R EA DY. 
New Themes for the Protestant Clergy. 


NEW THEMES FOR THE PROTESTANT 
CLERGY ; 
Cazes WITHOUT CHARITY FRROLOGY 

WITHOUT HUMANITY, AND P 

TESTANTISM WITHO 

CHRISTIANITY. 
With Notes py the Editor on the Literature of Charity, 

Population, Pauperism, Political Economy, 
L vol, 12mo. 


REGULATIONS 

FOR THE ph ga AND DRESS OF THE ARMY 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 

From the original Text and Drawing 


OF 


and Protestantism. 





sin the War 
Department. 
THIRD EDITION. 





Also, 
AND MECHANICAL 


COMMERCIAL 

ARITHMETIC. | 

BY C. TRACY, A.M. 

“IN PRESs. 
PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 
LYNDE WEISS: 
A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 


_jlott 14 North Fourth st., Philadelphia 


| JOSEPH GILLOTI’S 
METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITERS!! 











FROM THE at ond oonaner 2 TILL THE DEATH OF LORD MANSFIELD. 
o handsome volumes, crown 8vo., various bindings. jaSl 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE MICROSCOPE. | 


BY JOHN QUEKETT. 


Second Edition, with Additions, and at Ye Pree reduced ai gg and Two Hundred Wood Engravings. 
uced 


THE ARCHITECTURE. ‘OF THE HEAVENS. 
BY PROF. J. P. NICHOL, LL.D. 
Ninth Edition, entirely Revised, and greatly pea gs Sy on Steel Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 


Also, Volume III. of 
TECHNOLOGY ; OR, CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE ARTS AND 
TO MANUFACTURES. 


BY DRS. meant RONALDS, AND RICHARDSON. 


With Nine folio Colored Plates and One Hundred and Twenty-nine Woodcuts. 


*.* The Price $5. 


form part of the LIBRARY OF STANDARD ILLUSTRATED SCIENTIFIC WORKS.” 


H. BAILLIERE, 290 Broapway. 


Catalogues gratis, on application. ju 


Importations by every French and English Steamer. 


Manufacturer’s Warchouse, 

| No, 91 Jonn street, New York, 

| Whew a large Stock of these well known Pens, suitable 
for every description of writing, may always be found, and 

which are offered to the Trade on liberal terms. 





MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufacturers of 
Steel Pens, 
Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, ae Designating Num- 
bers, as HIS Pens, seek to impose on buyers! 
OBSERVE! 

All Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT’S PENS 
| have a Fae-simile of his signature on the reverse side. 
| None others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
further. that in all cases where his Numbers, and the 
pyosediony of bis Labels are adopted by other Parties 

| Foie reference to hig No. 50), TRE, Pens are Not 
wade by him, though asserted so 

fi5 tf HENRY OWEN, AGENT. 
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Enlightened and Pleasurable Reading for all Classes of People. 


APPLETON’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 











MESSRS. APPLETON announce to the Public the issue of a new series of books, attractive in form, permanent value entertainmen: 
and convenience, for the widest popular circulation. met and t, intended, in subject 


They will be cheap in price, some twenty-five per cent. less than books of their class and elegant execution have been general. 
Pegi l blished at; 
that while a desirable cheapness will be preserved, it will not be at the expense of the reader, and of his enjoyment of good taste in ia meer te Bn a be a ato pete ww 
reading. The price will be graduated to the size of the book (not cutting down the book to the price), and when it is desirable to . “tree va po . 
remuneration for the edition, The design is to establish a permanent classical series of the best literature in each department a 


It is the aim of the Popular Library to furnish books of various kinds, and the best of each, of an en i and character eral read 
tertaining fitab] gen ; 
for the delight of all the most agreeable and suggestive authors in narrative, adventure, invention, poetry, sentiment, wit, pa 6 for ing; to supply 


Books will be presented, which, in the words of a great author, “quicken the intelligence of youth, delight decorate "pros versi 
‘ + . 
bring enjoyment at home, befriend us out of doors, pass the night with us, travel with us, go into the country with “wr rahe t tensa 


The earliest issues of this series will comprise complete and independent works by the following, am 

3 , among other authors—THackEray (the aut hy 
late Ropert Sourney, Joun Forster, Sirk Humeriney Davy, Joun Witson (“Christopher North” of Blackwood), WALTER SAVAGE poo} pong Net > Maley Mat 
Times, the leading Quarterty Reviews, Lercu Hunt, the late WiLL1AM Hazwirt, the authors of the “ Rejected Addresses,” Barua (author of the “Ingoldsby Legends”) 
Six Francis Heap, James MontGomery, &c., &c., comprising generally the most brilliant authors of the Nineteenth Century. Roo ome ; 


ApvpLeton’s Popucar Lisrary will be printed uniformly in a very elegant and convenient 16mo. form, in volumes of from 250 to 400 pages each, from new type and on 
superior paper, and will be bownd in a novel and attractive style for preservation, in fancy paper boards, and will be sold at the average price of fifty cents per volume. 


The following books, indicating the variety of the series, are preparing for immediate publication ; and orders of the Trade are solicited :— 


ESSAYS: A SERIES OF PERSONAL AND HISTORICAL SKETCHES FROM , LEIGH HUNT’S BOOK FOR A CORNER. 


THE LONDON TIMES. THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS OF J 
LIFE AND MISCELLANIES OF THEODORE HOOK. AUTHORS OF “THE REJECTED pA mom a ate eee 
JOHN FORSTER’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. | THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, BY BARHAM. 
THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS AND OTHER VOLUMES, BY WILLIAM M. | LITTLE PEDLINGTON AND THE PEDLINGTONIANS, BY JOHN POOLE 
THACKERAY, AUTHOR OF “VANITY FAIR.” | AUTHOR OF “ PAUL PRY,” &c., &e. : - 


JEREMY TAYLOR; A BIOGRAPHY, BY ROBERT ARIS WILLMOTT. 





go THE FIRST VOLUMES WILL BE READY IN THE FIRST WEEK OF MARCH, AND WILL INCLUDE 
T, Essays from the London ‘Times, containing the following Papers : 


Lorp Newson anp Lapy HaMILton. Tue Amours or DEAN Swirt. 

RatLway Novens. REMINISCENCES OF COLERIDGE AND Soutney sy CorT.r. 
Lovis PHILIPPE AND HIS FaMILy. . Joun Keats. 

DRAMA OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. SPoRTING IN AFRICA. 

HOWARD THE PHILANTHROPIST. Francis CHANTREY. 

Ropert SovurTuey. ANCIENT Eoypt. 


Brilliant original Essays, frequently displaying the neat humor of a Syd Smith, the | gation of character. The story cf Lord Nelson’s Lady Hamilton is an example <t peed 
glowing narrative sweep of a Macaulay. These Essays exhibit a va ety of treatment, where the interest grows out of clear firm presented statement. The paper on Egypt 
and are models of their class. The sketch of the French Revolution of 1248 and the | is an admirable resumé of the results of Antiquarian study in a style at once learned and 
paper on the Amours of Dean Swift are masterpieces in their different ways; the one as | popular. 

a forcibly painted picturesque panorama of startling events, the other as a subtle investi- 


IT. The Yellowplush Papers. By W. M. Thackeray. 


The Yellowplush Papers, a work at the foundation of Mr. Thackeray's fame as a | “Vanity Fair” and “Pendennis.” In its peculiar line the Yellowplush Papers have 
pb. well preserved uni the 


writer, appeared in a London edition in 1841, collected from the pages of F'raser’s never , The character is que as spelling, 
zine. An imperfeet collection, long since out of print, bas previously been pub’ in | which shows that there is a genius even for caco: , and a sentiment as well as a 
Philadelphia. laugh in a WG letters. Itis ible to resist the infelicity of 

It is now revived, in connexion with a number of the author’s Miscellaneous Writings, | Mr. Yellowplush. His humor, too, is a pretty serious test of the ways of the world, and 
which will appear in due succession, for its speciality of thought and character and its as weil as amusement, may be got from his epistles, justifying the remark of an 
exhibition of those fruitful germs of sentiment, thought, and observation which have ex- sh critic that “notwithstanding bad spelling and mustard-colored unmention- 


panded into the pictures of modern society, read throughout the world, in the pages of | ables of Mr. Yellowplush. he is fifty times more of a gentleman than most of his masters.” 


III. The Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell, afterwards Mistress Milton. 


interest of real life artistically disposed: a book for the selectest shelf of the lady’s 
boudoir in its touches of nature and sentiment no less than as a study of one of England's 
greatest poets “ at home.” 


A reproduction “in their manners as they lived” of John Milton and his young bride, 
of whom the anecdote of their separation and reconciliation is told in Dr. Johnson’s 
biography of the poet. The narrative is in the style of the period as the Diary of Lady 
Willoughby is written, and is remarkabie for its feminine grace and character—and the 


IV., V. The Paris Sketch-Book. By W. M. Thackeray. 


insight into the wheels by which men and the mixed world around the author are 
moved, and a tho dislike to the foibles and vices he hesitates not to lash and expose. 
—Lon Literary Gazette. 





The papers of which these volumes consist are in number nineteen, and in character 
very miscellaneous. {n most of them wit and humor are the prevailitig features, but all 
of them display a keen sense of the ridiculous and a hostility to humbug, a penetrating 


VI. Gaieties and Gravities. By Horace Smith, one of the authors of the “ Rejected 


Addresses.” (Nearly Ready.) : 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
f2l 200 Broanway, N. Y. 


- 








